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INSURANCE INSTITUTE HEAD 
TO VISIT ALL SOCIETIES IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND CANADA 


C. R. Pitcher to Go as Far as 
Pacific Coast in Interests of 
Insurance Education 


TO DEVELOP CO-OPERATION 


Former Royal Manager Believes In- 
stitute Should Have Greater 
Support From Business 


Charles R. Pitcher, president of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., and 
former deputy manager of the Royal at 
the United States headquarters in New 
York, is planning during his tenure of 
office as head of the institute to visit all 
the insurance societies from Manchester, 
N. H., to Atlanta, Ga., in the East, and 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to San 
Francisco on the Pacific Coast. In all 
there are twenty-five organization mem- 
bers of the institute situated in twenty- 
three different cities. Mr. Pitcher be- 
jlieves that this extensive program will 
be completed by about the end of 1932. 

It is believed that these trips of Mr. 
Pitcher to the various insurance educa- 
tional centers of the country will help 
greatly to enhance the prestige and effi- 
cient work of the Insurance Institute of 


America. As Mr. Pitcher has retired 
from active service in the fire insurance 
business and is taking his duties as 
president of the Institute very seriously 
he is in a unique position to help coordi- 
nate the work of the Institute and the 
various societies and to give to audiences 
all over the country a clear picture of 
what the institute stands for and why it 
should be supported and encouraged by 
leaders in insurance everywhere. 











Real Purpose of the Institute 


Mr. Pitcher said this week that there 
should be no excuse for anyone think- 
ing that the work of the institute was 
duplicated by any of the local societies. 

here is a real place for the institute and 
there are some functions which should 
be carried out by the local societies for 
It is impossible for the Institute to take 
Care of local work. The institute, he 
said, prepares the educational insurance 
courses in the following branches: cas- 
ualty, fire, life, marine and surety. 

These courses are “prepared by a 
splendid committee of the institute of 
Which William D. Winter, vice-president 
of the institute, is chairman,” Mr. 
Pitcher says. “He and his associates have 
Worked long and faithfully in getting up 
these educational courses They are 
Passed out from the institute to the local 
societies which in turn pick them up and 
Secure local lecturers to present them. 
on local societies were obliged to de- 
=p their own educational courses they 
Would of necessity be of a more or less 
aphazard nature and could not be uni- 
orm throughout the country. The insti- 
ute presents a way by which these edu- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 
A Corporation which has stood the test 


of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


Established a7te 
INSURANCE 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 






































Re Christmas, 1931 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
looking back upon a year of peace, goodwill, 
and fraternal association among all branches 
of the vast life underwriting organization, and 
upon the production harvest which, for the 
benefit of the nation, has been gathered from 
faithfully industrious devotion, tenders to every 
member of the institution of life insurance, 
and to the press which supports it, its best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a joyous 


holiday season. 

















COMPANIES RELIEVE FROZEN 
BANKS AND B. & L. ASS'NS 
BY TAKING OVER MORTGAGES 


Several Life Companies Active in 
Lightening Investment Port- 
folios of Banks 


AIDED LOCAL SITUATIONS 


Frederick H. Ecker’s Committee in 
Pres. Hoover’s Conference Re- 
ports on Mortgage Conditions 
Several of the large life insurance 

companies have, during recent months, 

been co-operating with state supervisory 
officials and bankers to relieve the frozen 
condition of the assets of banks and 
building and loan associations in many 
parts of the country. In many places 
the building and loan associations have 
been forced to close and have ceased to 
function. Frequently these organiza- 
tions have had large loans from local 
banks against their mortgages further 
adding to the local frozen condition. 
As life insurance companies are now 

one of the few sources of investment 
funds for mortgages they were appealed 
to to take over mortgages held by frozen 
banks and building and loan associations. 
Several of the life companies have been 
doing this and in numerous instances 
both banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations have been able to carry on be- 
cause of the release of substantial 
amounts of their assets or have re- 
opened where they had been forced to 
close. 


Those on President Hoover’s Committee 


How the present economic conditions 
have reacted on the mortgage situation 
was discussed in the report just made 
by the committee on finance, of which 
trederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, is chairman, to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. This 
committee is composed of a score of the 
leading authorities in the country on 
mortgages and related subjects. Insur- 
ance men on the committee in addition 
to Mr. Ecker are William H. Kingsley, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life; James 
L. Madden, third vice-president, Metro- 
politan; and Leonard E. Fackner, comp~ 
troller, Metropolitan. 

In this committee’s report the frozen 
condition of the investment portfolios of 
many local banks and building and loan 
associations was referred to as follows: 

“The difficulty arises from the eco- 
nomic situation which has caused a de- 
crease in deposits and a demand for 
funds from depositors that cannot be 
fully met. Furthermore, on account of 
the condition of the banks in these areas, 
the local building and loan societies are 
unable to borrow as they usually can, 
and in addition they are experiencing 
heavy demands from depositors. 

“These particular banks confronted with 
the unusual local demands for immediate 
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THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 West Thirty-Fourth Street 
John Street Branch, 


New York City 
White Plains Branch 
226 Main Street 


Leyendecker Branch, 





KEANE-PATTERSON ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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(Comprehensive — 


i or Seandad Oi (N. J-) 


With the new year the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey will put into effect 
new welfare plans for its employes which 
include a revised annuity plan, group life 
insurance with additional sickness, acci- 
dent and death benefits provided solely 
by the company. The whole program is 
one of the most comprehensive ever 
planned by a corporation for its em- 
ployes. 

What Annuity Plan Offers 


The new annuity plan provides for 
voluntary participation by employes, and 
is considered by experts to be one of 
the best of its kind. Under it, an em- 
ploye is entitled to a 1% annuity for 
each year of service up to 37% years, to 
be paid by the company regardless of 
whether he himself contributes. Also, 
he has the opportunity of bringing it up 
to 2% for each year of service by con- 
tributing from 3% to 5% of his current 
earnings. The new plan has three dis- 
tinct advantages over the old one. 

(a) It allows employes with 35 years’ 

service to retire at the age of 60 (wo- 
men at 50) instead of 65, which is the 
regular retiring age. 
_ (b) After 20 years’ contributory serv- 
ice an employe has a vested right, for 
he may leave the service prior to age 65 
with the option of taking a deferred life 
annuity, starting when he becomes 65 
(women 55) 

(c) The contributory feature is in ef- 
fect an organized savings plan with com- 
pound interest at not less than 3% as- 
sured, the company matching the em- 
ploye contribution practically dollar for 
dollar in case the contributions are used 
to provide for old age. Voluntary con- 
tributions of employes will be deducted 
from salaries. 

_ In addition, the Annuity plan offers an 
ronclad safeguard for funds impounded. 
Not only are employe deposits held in 
trust, returnable with interest at any 
tme should a subscriber wish to with- 
draw, but company contributions to 
match employe subscriptions are like- 
Wise safeguarded and not in any way 
affected by whatever revisions may be 
made in the Plan at any future date. 
All annuity credits earned up to the time 
of revision are absolutely safe from 
change. 

Equitable Society Covers Group Plan 


The Group insurance plan was worked 

cut with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Ocilety in response to numerous re- 
quests from employes, and gives full ef- 
fect_to combined purchasing power of 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey and sub- 
‘diaries who participate in the plan, 
and employes. 

Nsurance available to eligible em- 
Moves equals practically a year’s salary, 
With a maximum of $20,000, and is ad- 
sisted annually to conform to changes 
nan employe’s earnings. The present 
remiums to be paid by the employe 
amount to 60c per month for each $1,000 

Msurance. Provision is made for 


continuance of insurance at the same 
rate after retirement on annuity, or for 
continuance without medical examina- 
tion at a higher rating if the insured 
leaves the service before becoming eli- 
gible for an annuity. 


Two Kinds of Participation 


1. Through annuities paid for wholly 
by the company to all eligible employes, 
whether they participate in the contrib- 


‘ utory feature or not. 


2. Through voluntary contributions of 
an employe supplemented by additional 
company payments. 


What the Plan Aims to Give 


1. From company annuity alone: A life 
annuity after retirement up to 374% of 
average annual salary for the five years 
preceding retirement. In no case would 
the life annuity from this source be less 
than $300. 

2. If employe contributes under the 
Plan: A maximum annuity of 75% of 
average annual salary for the five years 
preceding retirement. 


Equitable Society Covers Group Plan 

The Group insurance plan becomes ef- 
fective January 1, 1932, if 75% of eligible 
employes signify their intention of par- 
ticipating. 

In addition to the Group insurance 
plan, the company provides at its own 
expense death benefits, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 after five years’ service, 


P rogram 
E:mployes 


for the dependents of employes 
not participating in the group 
insurance plan. Those who do , 
participate, however, receive a 
maximum death benefit from 
the company of a full year’s 
salary, after 10 years’ service. 
Continuation of Insurance 

1. Employes Retiring on Annuity un- 
der the “Annuity Plan” may continue 
their group life insurance in the same 
amount and at the same rate as when 
they retired by authorizing deductions 
of premiums from their retirement al- 
lowances. However, the amount of their 
insurance will be adjusted to their earn- 
ings classification on the last date of 
active service. 

2. Employes leaving the company will 
not be able to continue their group in- 
surance, since the insurance is automati- 
cally cancelled with termination of em- 
ployment. However, a man leaving the 
company may, if he so desires, become 
insured under any of the Equitable 
standard forms, except term insurance, 
at the rates applying to his age and 
class of risk at the time of leaving the 
company’s employ. Such insurance may 
be taken out without medical examina- 
tion provided application is made to the 
Equitable within thirty days after leav- 
ing the company’s service. 

Disability Feature 

1. Subject to the provisions of the 

Plan, if an employe who has been a 





Long Suppressed Security Life Report 
Made Public in Michigan License Suit 


The convention examination of the Se- 
curity Life of Chicago (which has been 
withheld from publication for many 
months), became a public document this 
week when it was filed in the Federal 
District Court at Lansing as an exhibit 
in connection with a motion by Paul G. 
Eger, assistant attorney general of 
Michigan, to amend the brief filed by 
the state in the Security Life’s injunc- 
tion suit to stop Commissioner Living- 
ston’s order revoking its license on the 
ground that it is no longer entitled to 
public confidence. Michigan participated 
in the convention examination the report 
on which was prepared by William M. 
Corcoran of the office of S. H. & Lee J. 
Wolfe, New York. 

The examiners say their balance sheet 
showed the company to be in a serious 
condition. The chief assets they would 
not admit at the company’s figures were 
the Security’s holdings in the Inter- 
Southern and the Northern States Life. 
The company was criticized for a suc- 
cession of complicated financial transac- 
tions after the Keystone Holding Co. got 
control in May, 1930. These included the 
deals in which 1,461,333 shares of Inter- 
Southern were acquired from the receiv- 
ers for Caldwell interests at a flat cost 
of $1.50 a share, later carried by the 
company at $1.94 a share; and the pur- 
chase of Northern States at $80 a share 


for which the examiners allowed a value 
of only $51. This made a large non- 
admitted asset of $649,525 on the value 
of Inter-Southern stock. The examin- 
ers also disallowed $332,515 of the mar- 
ket value claimed on Northern States 
stock. The examiners’ valuations on 
these two stocks practically eliminated 
the Security’s capital and surplus as 
these amounted, according to the report, 
to less than $1,000,000. 

One of the items referred to by the 
examiners was an alleged $250,000 com- 
mission promised Raymond T. Smith of 
Chicago, vice-president of Alfred M. 
Best Co., in connection with the Inter- 
Southern Life stock purchase. The com- 
pany had paid only $50,000 to Mr. Smith 
up to the end of 1930. 

A collateral loan of $110,000 to Walter 
E. Meyn, a director until the 1931 meet- 
ing, was disallowed. It was secured by 
700: shares of the closed First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Hammond, Ind. 

The examiners expressed grave con- 


cern as to whether the Security could , 


meet the interest on interest-bearing re- 
serves because of alleged low return ob- 
tainable on its insurance company stock 
holdings. The report points out that the 
Inter-Southern holding of Missouri State 
Life stock had proved not controlling at 
the annual meeting of the latter com- 
pany. 





WALTER C. TEAGLE 


President Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey 


subscriber to group insurance from Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, without a break becomes 
totally and permanently disabled prior 
to the age of 60 (women 50) either 
through sickness or accident, the entire 
amount of his insurance will be paid to 
him in sixty equal monthly installments. 
No premium will be collected, of course, 
during the period of such disability. 

2. Subject to the same conditions, em- 
ployes coming into’ the Plan at a later 
date will bécotie ‘eligible to the same 
benefit providing their insurance shall 
have been in force at least 12 consecu- 
tive months at the beginning of dis- 
ability. 

If an insured employe receiving total 
and permanent disability benefits dies 
during the period of his disability but 
before he has received the entire amount 
of his insurance, the balance will be paid 
to his beneficiary in a lump sum, dis- 
counted at 344% compound interest. 


Death Benefits 


For some years death benefits ranging 
from $500 to a full year’s salary depend- 
ing upon the length of service, have been 
provided for wholly by the company. 
While full details of the zevised plan 
have not yet been completed at this 
writing, these benefits will be continued, 
although the amount and conditions un- 
der which they will be paid to different 
classes of beneficiaries will be modified. 
These modifications will in many cases 
result in a reduction of the death bene- 
fits payable to beneficiaries of employes 
who at the time of their death are not 
subscribers under the Group insurance 
plan. 


Amount of Insurance 


Eligible employes may subscribe for 
group life insurance only in accordance 
with the following table: 

Sub- 
Amount ‘scriber’s 
of Cost per 


Annual Earnings Insurance Month 





Less than $1,500...... ‘$1,000 60 
$1,500 ) { $2,500 000 1.20 
2,500 | 3,500 3,000 1.80 
3,500 | 4,500 4000 2.40 
4,500 | 5,500 5,000 3.00 
5,500 | 6,500 6,000 3.60 
6,500 | 7,500 7,000 4.20 
7,500 or | 8,500 8,000 4.80 
8,500 | more | 9,500 9,000 5.40 
9,500 but | 10,500 10.000 6.00 
10,500f less 111,500 11,000 6.60 
ae than |12,500 12,000 7.20 
ws | 13,500 13.000 7.80 
13,500 114,500 14,000 8.40 
14,500 115,500 15,000 9.00 
15,500 | 116,500 16,000 9.60 
16,500 ' 117,500 17,000 10.20 
17,500 118,500 18.000 10.80 
18,500 [19,500 19,000 11.40 
19,500 or more........ 20,000 12.00 
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You owe it to that boy, or girl of yours—and to your 
wite—to send for our booklet, “Now We Ail Can 
Be Fair To Our Families”. It tells how it is now pos- 
sible for a man, even on a small salary, to provide a com- 
fortable living for his loved ones when they need it most. 








The 4tna Life lusurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Please send me your free booklet, “Now 
We Al/ Can Be Fair to Our Families.” 


Name 


qualified to offer helpful 


fg Hook shes / 


com ing 


VEN that big bowlful of supper is forgotten when 
Mother calls, “Look who's coming! Here’s Daddy!” 
And what a thrill you, his Daddy, get out of it, too! 


And how your imagination leaps ahead! How you picture 
him in the years to come proudly saying—“‘Boys, this is my 
Dad”... and later still, in the prime of his success, “‘Gentle- 
men, my Father”. .. You’re planning to do so much for him. 


But!—Are you safeguarding those plans? Are you mak- 
ing sure he would have the advantages you want him to 
have, even if your homecomings should suddenly become 
only a childhood memory ? 


How thoroughly have you provided for his future, his 
mother’s future, should you be taken from them? 


This is a question that finds its answer, even for a man 
of moderate means, in ALtna’s Family Income Policy. 


Its outstanding advantage is that in the event of your 
death it will provide until the twentieth year from the date 
of the policy, a definite yearly income equivalent to 12% 
on the policy’s face value, payable monthly. 


A $5,000 policy will produce an income of $50 a 
month; a $10,000 policy, an income of $100 a month; a 
$20,000 policy, $200 a month, and so on— 


And there is also a further understanding that at the end 
of the twentieth year from the date of the policy, its full 
face value ($5,000, $10,000... or whatever it may be) will 
then become payable, either in cash, or as you may other. 
wise direct—this, in addition to the monthly payments that 
will have been made since death. This is a most important 
feature—for in later years, when your boy is grown and 
on his own, such a policy will thus also assure financial 
support for your wife, when she needs it most. 


NA-~ 1 26 


Trained Atna representatives in every part of the United States and Canada are 





Address ... 




















in ging your life insurance program. 


The Atna Life Insurance Company, The Zena Casualty & Surety Company, The Auto- 





mobile Insurance Company, The Standard Fire | Company of Hartford,Conn. 





THERE IS AN ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY —HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 








“Look who's coming!” is a full page advertisement 
appearing in the December 5th issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post-emphasizing the value of the AEtna Life’s 
new Family Income policy in providing for the future 
of a man’s children. A&tna-izers tie in with these pe- 








The Aitna Life’s 


Aetna Life 


Insurance 


Company 


riodic messages to the public and profit accordingly. 1. cord Connecticut 


Lighted Entrance 


New Home 
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McNamara Agents Write 
365 Lives in One Day 


VOLUME 





ROLL UP — $1,874,150 





Guardian Life Representatives Decide at 
a Breakfast They Can Puncture 
Weak Spots in Depression 





Taking the position that economic de- 

pression is frequently a phantom reclin- 
ing indolently in a fortress whose weak 
spots can be reached by consistent and 
persistent artillery fire the John C. Mc- 
Namara organization of the Guardian 
Life proved this on Friday of last week 
when 117 of its artillerymen wrote 365 
lives for $1,874,150. Of this volume 122 
lives for $531,530 were prepaid. Philip 
Broughton, who is leading the Guardian, 
who will have a $3,000,000 year, and who 
is a crack musician, led in volume with 
$349,000. In one business establishment 
he wrote nine different lives. Robert S. 
Marvin of the Fifty-Seventh Street of- 
fice, a former real estate man, led in lives 
for the day with seventeen for $128,000. 
Alexander B. Siegel wrote 15% lives for 
$52,500; and Robert Diament twelve for 
$16,000. All of Diament’s were prepaid. 

It all started at a breakfast Thursday 
morning at the Hotel Commodore, a 
breakfast starting at 8:30 o’clock and 
lasting until noon. There were inspira- 
tional talks and five minute suggestions 
on rapid closing. A few days before 
John C. McNamara had circulated among 
his representatives copies of the Wil- 
liam H. Danforth book, “I Dare You,” 
which was the slogan of the campaign. 
The campaign kept going all day Friday 
until midnight, with ten representatives 
in the McNamara general agency at 17 
John Street to get the returns over the 
telephone, sometimes ten being used at 
once. 

The different offices were divided into 
groups headed as follows: Fifth Avenue, 
J. M. Eisendrath; Chanin Building, E. 
M. Wolfe, A. B. Siegel, F. J. Mulligan; 
Fifty-Seventh Street, C. Lamont Post, 
W. A. Schumacher; 17 John Street, J. T. 
Balfe, R. S. Maechtel, L. J. Louprette. 

J. H. Greenbaum wrote eleven lives for 
$54,000; Charles Minarcik, eleven for 
$53,500; Ray Barbuti, eleven for $12,000; 
Frank M. Minninger, ten for $64,300. 
C.Lamont Post wrote eleven retirement 
annuities. 





Wants Insurance Man 


Superintendent Thompson of Missouri 
has wired all directors of Missouri State 
Life that he prefers a life insurance man 
to be president of that company. 

As no president had been selected to 
succeed Hillsman Taylor as head of the 
Missouri State Life by December 15, the 
date set in the agreement between the 
Nims-Watts and Dorsey-Felss factions, 
ithas been decided to extend the time. 
The December meeting of the company 
set for the eighteenth has been post- 
poned to the twenty-first and the com- 
Promise candidate for president will be 
announced by that time. The 1932 divi- 
dend policy will be determined at that 
meeting also. 

The fact that E. D. Nims, chairman of 
Missouri State and Harry S. Tressel, 
vice-president, Security Life, conferred 
With Judge Charles I. Dawson of Louis- 
ville, the compromise candidate if an 
Outstanding life insurance man is not 
agreed upon, had been taken as indica- 
ton that Judge Dawson would be chosen. 

Jerome F. Duggan, a St. Louis attor- 
hey, has filed a suit there seeking the 
Suspension and removal from office of 
eight members of the Missouri State Life 
board. 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY DIVIDENDS 
The Equitable Society has notified its 
eld organization that the dividend scale 

for 1932 will be slightly reduced rang- 

Ng from 9.6% the second year to 6% 

the twentieth year on an Ordinary pol- 

ty issued at age 35. 

xcess interest will continue at the 
Tate of 134% as in the past, making a 
total of 434%. 




















What OF itr 


You can’t make a secret of anything 
so obvious as the economic situation. 
But what of it? 


Business men, particularly partners, need life 
insurance protection as much as they 


ever did. 


Tell them of the numerous advantages of 
business insurance and of the almost 
countless number of businesses it has 


saved. 


Brokers are invited to avail themselves 
of the splendid service offered by 


Prudential Ordinary Agencies. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrizLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Statement Latitude Is 
Hinted By Col. Dunham 


INTERVIEWED IN HARTFORD 





Connecticut Commissioner Will Consider 
All Factors In Passing On Values 
Of Insurance Companies 





On Tuesday afternoon of this week 
an interview with Howard P. Dunham 
on the subject of valuation of securities 
was printed in the Hartford Times, writ- 
ten by Cedric W. Foster, financial editor 
of that paper. While in the main it was 
a defense of Col. Dunham’s position, 
which is that financial statements filed 
with the -Connecticut Department shall 
not be based on average valuations, the 
interview contained several paragraphs 
which can be interpreted to mean that 
there may be latitude given to companies 
filing statements there. 

To illustrate, Mr. Foster quoted Com- 
missioner Dunham as saying that the 
latter recognizes the possibility “that 
conditions may be such on December 31 
that it would be impossible to file a state- 
ment of ‘true condition’ as of that date. 
In order to determine that it will be 
necessary to await developments on that 
date.” But the commissioner added that 
he had no legal right to authorize the in- 
surance companies to file statements us- 
ing mandatory dates, such as June 30, 
1931. “I do not believe that the people 
of Connecticut desire the commissioner 
to assume to be above the law,” said 
Commissioner Dunham. 


June 30 


Commissioner Dunham states that he 
has not fixed any figure of valuation of 
any security to be used by Connecticut 
companies in the fulfillment of their 
own definite statutory obligations. 

“T have, however,” he said to Mr. Fos- 
ter, “recognized my legal inability to 
authorize reporting officers to substitute 
for the true value of stocks at the date 
fixed by statute, the market value of 
such securities as quoted on the New 
York exchange on June 30 last. The 
prices on June 30 were higher than the 
average for the year and much higher 
than the average prices of the last six 
months, 

“If the reporting officers of insurance 
companies can be justified in throwing 
overboard all considerations legitimately 
bearing on the determination of values 
of securities at the date of the financial 
statement and may lawfully substitute 
arbitrarily for prices thus properly de- 
termined, quotations of June W, 1931, 
why stop there? Why not take prices of 
June 3, 1929?” 

Licensing 

Concerning the matter of licensing in- 
surance companies to do business in the 
state of Connecticut Commissioner Dun- 
ham throws new light on that subject. 

“Tt must not be forgotten,” Mr. Foster 
quotes him, “that while requirements ‘as 
to financial reports are determined by 
law which are not subject to the discre- 
tion of the insurance commissioner, his 
action in granting or refusing a license 
to any company to do business in Con- 
necticut is not conclusively determined 
by a technical dependence on the figures 
in its financial statement. He is expected 
to act in this matter upon a considera- 
tion of all factors legitimately affecting 
a rational practical judgment in the 
premises. For example, he may and 
should take into account assets not ad- 
mitted for the purpose of the financial 
report which, nevertheless, have real, 
though more or less, uncertain value. 
On the other hand, in judging whether a 
company can be expected to keep on 
meeting its contracts he will not rely 
explicitly on the figures of a financial 
report but will analyze as a practical 
business man the whole financial struc- 
ture of the company.” 


ELECT KENNEY PRESIDENT 
V. W. Kenney, general agent in Bos- 
ton of the Connecticut Mutual, has been 
elected president of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 
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Frozen Mortgages 


(Continued from Page 1) 


funds must turn to their portfolios of 
investments, among which are included 
home mortgages, as a means of securing 
ready cash. On account of the economic 
conditions which have affected the mar- 
kets for securities and the buying power 
locally, these banks frequently have dif- 
ficulty in borrowing upon sound collat- 
eral. The same situation frequently pre- 
vails among the building and loan socie- 
ties in the areas served by these banks. 
“From a national standpoint, the fore- 
going picture does not justify any lack 
of confidence in our banking or building 
and loan institutions. In some sections 
of the United States, the local agencies 
are confronted with an urgent need for 
immediate cash and often have sound 
collateral, such as home mortgages, to 
assure repayment of loans. In the inter- 
est of the communities served by these 
local institutions, their present si.uation 
must be viewed as an emergency.” 
Would Make Mortgages More Liquid 


The need for making mortgages more 
liquid was touched on in the report as 
follows: 

“The committee believes the Uniform 
Mortgage Act would result in a bene- 
ficial way to borrowers and to lenders 
and facilitate the. purchase and selling 
of mortgages by institutions doing an in- 
terstate business and thereby tend to 
make mortgages more liquid. The nearer 
the forty-eight states come to uniform 
mortgage practices, the greater will be 
the tendency of mortgage money to flow 
into the states most in need. Accord- 
ingly the Committee recommends: ‘The 
general adoption of the Uniform Mort- 
gage Act by the respective states, with 
the exception of those provisions which 
under existing laws are more favorable.’ ” 





GREAT-WEST LIFE CHANGES 





Expands in Quebec With Branch Mana- 
gers in Montreal and Quebec 
Districts 

Expansion in the Province of Quebec, 
in line with its recent policy of reorgani- 
zation, is announced by the Great-West 
Life. Inmaportant changes are _ being 
made which create new branch office di- 
visions in Montreal City and Montreal 
Country, and establish another branch 
office at Quebec City, until now a district 
office. 

In the new Montreal City branch 
Charles F. Hohlstein will be in charge, 
while Paul Girard will now be branch 
manager for Montreal country and Al- 
bert Daoust, formerly district manager, 
becomes full branch manager in Quebec 
City. 

C. A. Butler, superintendent of all 
eastern agencies, is preparing plans in 
co-operation with Assistant General 
Manager Manning, for further changes 


in that field. 
LIFE ADVERTISING MEN MEET 








Albert G. Borden Talks on 1932 Life In- 
surance Day; Ad Men Pledge 
Co-operation 
Advertising managers of about twenty 
life companies met recently at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City and dis- 
cussed informally various phases of life 
insurance publicity. One of the principal 
topics was presented by Albert G. Bor- 
den, second vice-president of the Equi- 
table Society who is chairman of the 
general committee for Life Insurance 
Day, January 21, who asked for co-op- 
eration by the advertising men in con- 
nection with this occasion. Bert Mills, 
secretary of the Bankers Life of Iowa 
and newly elected president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, pledged 
in behalf of the members unqualified 
support by them individually and by the 

companies they represent. 





34 STATES REPRESENTED 
Thirty-four states were represented at 
the meeting last week in New York of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


DR. W. H. E. WEHNER’S DEATH 





Fidelity Mutual Medical Director Passes 
Away After Long Illness; Highly 
Esteemed by Company 
Philadelphia insurance circles, especial- 
ly those associated with the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, will greatly miss Dr. William 
H. E. Wehner, medical director of the 
Fidelity, who died on December 5 in the 
Germantown Hospitol following a long 
illness. He was sixty-eight years of age 
and had spent thirty-three of these years 

in the service of life insurance. 

Possessed of a very kind and human 
disposition Dr. Wehner made many 
friends in the Fidelity Mutual, both in 
the home office and field. Agents who 
came in to discuss cases with him always 
received a courteous welcome and were 
given a just hearing. 

In his younger days Dr. Wehner took 
a great interest in cricket and played in 
many games in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory. He took his medical degree from 
Jefferson College, where he specialized 
in eye work. Following a time in pri- 
vate practice he joined the medical de- 
partment of the Penn Mutual and re- 
mained there for seventeen years. In 
1915 he was appointed chief medical di- 
rector of the Fidelity Mutual. He was 
a member of many medical and church 
organizations. 





RUNNING AHEAD OF 1930 


For the fourth consecutive month 
Northwestern National Life agents in 
November produced more business than 
was written in the same month of 1930 
and by the substantial margin of 22%. 


G. F. REAM PROMOTED 


G. Franklin Ream has been made a 
field service manager for the Mutual 
Benefit in the agency department. He 
was formerly assistant to J. S. Drewry, 
general agent for the company in Ohio. 
Mr. Ream is a graduate of Cornell Col- 
lege of Iowa and a brother of M. Jay 
Ream, formerly of the home office and 
now general agent in Pittsburgh. 
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life insurance. 


In Any Emergency 


In a normal business lifetime every man meets at least 
three periods of emergency, variously described as 
economic convulsions, business depressions, or panics. 
Whatever the cause, these emergency periods appar- 
ently occur once in about eight years, causing the pre- 
mature economic death of many persons. Depressions 
come with the appalling certainty of the one great 
emergency which prudent men have long met through 
Sound business demands that emer- 
gencies be met through a fund that is at once safe, 
immediately available, and low in cost. Meeting emer- 
gencies is but one of the functions which Mutual Benefit 
policy contracts daily perform. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, 


N. J. 





..modern life insurance since 1845.. 

















E. W. ALLEN PRESIDENT 


E. W. Allen of Allen & Schmidt, gen- 
eral agents, New England Mutual Life, 
was elected president of the Life Man- 
agers Association of New York on Wed- 
nesday night. Joseph A. Maclean, asso- 
ciate, actuary Mutual Life, talked on 
disability at the meeting which was held 
in the Yale Club. 





BUYS REINSURANCE UNIT 
The Lincoln National has bought the 
reinsurance unit of the Security Life, 
Chicago. There is $50,000,000 business 
in the unit. 
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PROVIDENT TOOLS 


PROVIDENT 


No list of Provident tools would be complete with- 
out mention of “Provident Notes,” the monthly 
mapenine for Provident Representatives. 
full of meaty facts and helpful suggestions for 
those who are making Provident Mutual a house- 


hold word throughout the country. 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


(No. 12) 


NOTES 
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AVIATION RULES 





National Life of Vermont Notifies 
Agents Of Its Underwriting Rules 
On This Class 
_The National Life of Vermont has no- 
tified its agents that the company’s pres- 
ent practice in connection with aviation 

risks is as follows: 

Standard insurance is written on indi- 
viduals who travel by air only occasion- 
ally and infrequently over established 
air-lines in licensed planes with licensed 
pilots. 

Owners of aeroplanes, officers and em- 
ployes of aviation companies who are 
likely to take frequent flights, pilots and 
persons contemplating instruction in fly- 
ing cannot ordinarily be accepted, even 
— an agreement excluding the aviation 
TISK. 

There remain cases of persons who 
travel by aeroplane too frequently or on 
too long and hazardous trips to justify 
acceptance of the aviation risk, but who 
in all other respects are qualified for 
standard insurance. The company will 
issue, in states where the laws do not 
prevent it, policies with the agreement 
attached which waives the flying hazard. 





WILLIAM D. JELKS DEAD 





Former Governor Of Alabama Was 
Founder Of Protective Life Of 
Birmingham 
William D. Jelks, former governor of 
Alabama and founder of the Protective 
Life of Birmingham, died at his home 
in Eufaula last Sunday. He was gover- 
nor from 1901 to 1907. Before entering 
upon a political career Mr. Jelks con- 
ducted a newspaper in Eufaula which he 
also ran after his term as governor. He 
started the Protective Life in 1907 and 
in 1927 it was consolidated with the Ala- 
bama National Life. Both companies 
had been in business for about twenty 
years. The consolidated company took 

the name of the Protective Life. 


MADE MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 


Claude M. Sullivan in Charge of Com- 
bined St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Offices 


The Union Central Life has appointed 
Claude M. Sullivan manager of the com 
bined St. Paul and Minneapolis agency 
which is located in the latter city, ac 
cording to an announcement by Super 
intendent of Agencies Jerome Clark. Mt 
Sullivan succeeds Lorin Hord and Lee 
T. Hemmelgarn who have resigned. He 
has been manager at Sioux City, Ia., a” 
has served the company for fifteen year 
_ was formerly postmaster at Cher 
okee. 
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Life 


Presidents 


Association Meeting 





Parkinson Urges Higher 
Pay for Conservation 


TOO MUCH BUSINESS’ LAPSES 





Says Companies Have Not Tested Agents 
Capacity to Contribute to Solu- 
tion of the Problem 





The plea that greater attention be giv- 
en the conservation of business was one 
of the high notes struck by President 
Thomas I. Parkinson of the Equitable 
Society in his address on “Selling Self- 
Reliance,” before the Association of Life 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


Presidents last week. Mr. Parkinson 
said that “if we are to escape the ap- 
pearance of operating a treadmill over 
which our policyholders pass and repass 
we must, with increasing enthusiasm and 
determination, turn our attention to the 
preservation of existing life insurance 
coverage and the avoidance of the loss 
of value involved in its termination be- 
fore maturity.” 

Life companies have not yet tested the 
capacity of their agency forces to con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem 
of conservation, President Parkinson de- 
clared. The conservation of a policy re- 
quires as much, and maybe more, spe- 
cialized information and technical equip- 
ment than its original sale. While in- 
creased emphasis on education for con- 
servation is desirable, the speaker added, 
there is something more which the exec- 
utives can contribute to this phase of 
the business. “We can make it clear to 
our agents that preservation of business 
already on the books is no less com- 
mendable or dignified work than the 
Writing of new business. 

“In addition, we should realize that the 
effort and service which competent and 
Professional field representatives put into 
Conservation work is worth more than 
that which many of us now pay for it. 

Vhatever may be said with respect to 
acquisition or other costs in the admin- 
istration of our business, we can and 
should, from the institution’s point of 
view and the policyholder’s point of 
View pay more for efficient conservation 
Work than the present average renewal 
commission.” 


Figures Should Be Faced 


Some striking figures were cited by 
the speaker to indicate the great amount 
% business which companies lose each 
year through lapsation and other causes. 

€ said that although he realizes that 
Conditions have been abnormal and that 
Surrenders in unusual volume have been 
ae by the financial strains of the 


llce over new volume without facing the 


Past two years, he sees no reason to re-° 


figures which show the outcome of ef- 
forts to produce it, adding: 


“The reports of all companies licensed 
to do business in New York state for 
1930 show for ordinary life insurance 
new business of $8,776,000,000; lapses and 
surrenders of $4,262,000,000, and a gain 
in insurance in force for the year of only 
$3,681,000,000. The companies doing an 
industrial business show industrial insur- 
ance new business for 1930 of $2,783,000,- 
000; lapses and surrenders of $2,140,000,- 
000, and an increase in insurance in force 
of $421,444,000. ; 

“Of course the year 1930 was abnormal, 
but the figures for several years past 
have shown lapsation and surrenders in 
such volume as to take away much of 
the satisfaction that we might otherwise 
feel in selling self-reliance.” 


Unemployment Insurance Not Life Com- 
pany Function 


Some plain-spoken observations on the 
subject of unemployment insurance were 
also brought into the picture by Mr. Par- 
kinson, In this regard he said: 

“Tt is now pretty generally recognized 
in the life insurance world that these 
problems of unemployment, including the 
provision of a reserve fund to be drawn 
upon by former employes of an indus- 
try which has temporarily or permanent- 
ly ceased to function, has in it little that 
can be done by insurance and nothing 
that should be done by life insurance. 
If this is, as I think it is. our conclu- 
sion, then I think the time has come for 
us to say, without qualification, that 
while we appreciate the compliment in- 
tended bv the resort to us for a solution 
of this difficult problem, it is not a field 
in which the life insurance institution 
can function. Therefore, it seems to me 
that we ought no longer to permit the 


impression in the public mind that there 
is something which we in the life insur- 
ance business may be able to do or are 
planning to do in this field of unemploy- 
ment insurance, because we may thereby 
be delaying or interfering with the de- 
velopment of other co-operative institu- 
tions or otherwise of plans for the sta- 
bilization of employment and partial re- 
lief against the loss of income due to un- 
employment. 
“The officers and directors of life in- 
* surance institutions are charged with the 
great duty of developing life insurance 
service to the fullest possible extent in 
the interests of their policyholders and 
the general public welfare; but the co- 
rollary of this duty is the avoidance of 
fields of activity which might risk life 
insurance funds or endanger the high 
standing which life insurance now en- 
jOys as an institution for providing self- 
reliance. These considerations should be 
emphasized not only in behalf of life 
insurance policyholders, but also of that 
great and devoted army of men and 
women who have committed their busi- 
ness careers to advocacy of that form of 
self-reliance provided by the institutions 
under our care.” 


Praises Work of Agen: 


The work of the life underwriter was 
highly praised by President Parkinson 
in his address. “It cannot be denied,” 
he asserted, “that the widespread accept- 
ance and use of life insurance by the 
general public is due in no small meas- 
ure to the American system of offering 
life insurance protection not alove to 
those who seek it, but also the hesitant, 
reluctant or sometimes antagonistic in- 
dividual, sought out, informed and _ per- 
suaded by the most efficient and public- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Road Of Progress . . . 


On the road of progress the green lights are burning for Midland 


Mutual representatives. 
Midland Agents know that the 


conservative management of this 


company assures them of the opportunity to build a permanent 


business. 


We invite you to travel on the road of progress with us. Address 


THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Quality in Agents and 
Business Seen As Need 


VIEWS OF ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 





Would Attract Right Agents by Com- 
pensation Plan Including Disabil- 
ity and Retirement 





The most far-reaching development in 
the life insurance business in the past 
fifteen years is the changed attitude of 
the public towards the life insurance 


agent and the changed attitude of the 
home offices toward their responsibilities 
to the public for the character, educa- 
supervision and 


tion, remuneration of 





ARCHIBALD A. WELSH 


agents, said Archibald A. Welch, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life, in his 
address before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents last week in New 
York. Mr. Welch, who has been identi- 
fied with the insurance business for ap- 
proximately fifty years, discussed inter- 
estingly conditions and methods of the 
past in the business and also touched on 
some needs of the future. He stressed 
the need for properly qualified agents 
and advocated that the life insurance 
business take the lead in protecting all 
of its employes with sickness, accident 
and retirement insurance. 

Mr. Welch said in part: 


“During the war the Federal govern- 
ment entered the field of life insurance 
and wrote forty billions through its poli- 
cies without interfering with our usual 
writings. Such an experience would be 
impossible in any society that had even 
approached the saturation point in its life 
insurance coverage. 

“The world-wide financial depression 
which seems to be throttling us now 
needs no lengthy comment in a review 
of this kind. Yet in this critical period 
life insurance has the supreme satisfac- 
tion of knowing that no contracts of trust 
in the wide world are safer today than 
the policies of life insurance issued by 
those companies which have conducted 
their business in harmony with the 
standards already described. 

Some Noteworthy Developments 

“While life insurance was passing 
through these dramatic experiences note- 
worthy developments were taking pace 
in our business. Group insurance and 
group annuities were offered for protec- 
tion that was little sought twenty-five 
years ago. The issue of life insurance 

contracts for limited amounts without a 

medical examination of the applicant was 

initiated and is now in successful opera- 
tion. 

“Of the present outlook for income dis- 
ability benefits I fear I cannot make the 
same happy statement. On this question 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Gifts You Get 


ao you will be busy writing letters and paying 


visits, trying to thank everyone who has sent you a 
present, careful not to forget anyone. 


But because they weren’t addressed to you personally and 
sent by mail or express, perhaps you have forgotten to 
acknowledge some of the priceless gifts you have received. 
Think for a minute of the welfare organizations that have 
been giving you their time, their training and ability, 
devoting their every effort to make you, your family and 
your neighbors safer and happier. 


The Red Cross and other great organizations fed the hungry 
and nursed the sick while you remained comfortably 
at home—their gift to you of hours of leisure. 


Volunteer members of national and local associations found 
children who were suffering from tuberculosis, sent them to 
camps and sanatoria to recover—giving your children extra 
protection from exposure 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Freperick H Fcxer, Presipent 













JANES = lOWTe 


Boy Scout and Girl Scout leaders gave up their holidays 
to teach clean living by word and example—a gift of better 
companionship for your children. 


Big Brothers sat in stuffy court rooms to rescue waifs and 
strays who did not have home background to guide them 
—a gift of future good citizenship to your community. 


You will probably never meet, nor be able to thank, the 
doctors and scientists who have waged campaigns to make 
it increasingly unlikely that you and yours should ever 
contract smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever or other com- 
municable disease. In their laboratories they are searching 
for means to prevent premature death from cancer or heart 
disease. Magnificent gifts to you of health—perhaps life itself. 


But you do know some of the great volunteer organizations 
which work for you continuously and ask your good will 
and support. At this season will you not say “thank you” 
to two of them by wearing a Red Cross button and by 
using Christmas Seals? 


© 1931 mM. L. 1. CO 
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Presidents 


Association Meeting 





Insurance People As 
Self-Reliance Builders 


ALFRED HURRELL’S ADDRESS 





Urges Promotion of Faith in That Qual- 
ity Which Has Brought America 
to Its Present Position 


How self-reliance is the underwriter 
of democracy and how life insurance peo- 
ple have an excellent opportunity to help 
build up this spirit of self-reliance was 
stressed by Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Prudential, in 
his address before the annual meeting 





ALFRED HURRELL 


of the Association of Life Presidents in 


New York City last week. 

“In these days of discouragement and 
readjustment there is an especial call to 
us of the life insurance institution to lead 
the way in reviving in our people that 
confidence in themselves which must be 
the hope of the future,” Mr. Hurrell said. 
“We cannot turn our backs upon the 
gospel which has given us our following. 
In the look ahead our field forces may 
be depended upon to do their full share 
N such a campaign, heartened by the 
thought that no subtle research, nor in- 
vention, nor merger, will ever take from 
them in the future the privilege and ne- 
cessity of placing policies as in the past, 
tamely, one at a time and by personal 
solicitation. 

“And all of us serving in the institu- 
ton, from presidents to office boys, may 
fnd satisfaction in the knowledge that 
mall the plans and suggestions which 
ete being made on every hand by the 
best minds of the country, for averting 
the acute distress of future recessions in 
lusiness, runs the familiar strain of re- 
trves, reserves, reserves. The virtue of 
thrift, of savings, of the necessity of pre- 
Paring in days of sunshine for the nights 
! storm—not only for individuals but for 
industry as a whole and for individuals 
end industries jointly—is receiving such 
‘ recognition and indorsement that life 
surance men everywhere should go for- 
Nard with renewed inspiration to make 
hese virtues of even greater force in 
is democracy.” 

Capitalistic System Sound 

Mr. Hurrell defined self-reliance as in- 
Uding spiritual and physical courage 
ind also the intelligence to give this 
Surage direction and make it effective. 

€ proposition is,” he stated, “that this 
tribute in our people which has so dis- 
guished our history will prove as ef- 
‘tive in the future as it has in the past 

“eveloping and preserving an ordered 
Ystem of self-government for our peo- 
* under which our present civilization 
hy still further improved and re- 



































pit May not be amiss to remind our- 





selves that despite the defects and mal- 
adjustments of the. present capitalistic 
system, which is the economic basis of 
our social order, it is much too soon to 
pronounce it such a failure as to justify 
us in seeking ways to abandon it. There 
was more than just humor in the remark 
of the eminent Englishman who, on a 
visit here recently, suggested that he 
would like to borrow our depression for 
his country so that it could pay off its 
national debt. 

“Tf we will but consider the statistics 
of unemployment, we will appreciate that 
even though the pinch is real and severe 
on a very large number of our people, 
the percentage of such unfortunates to 
the whole working population is not so 
great as to sustain an indictment against 
the system itself. No thoughtful mind, 
however, can fail to recognize its short- 
comings or to applaud efforts to remedy 
them. This is the job of the present— 
to better that which has already been 
proven to be basically good. We must 
not forget that the present system is not 
Static; that it is constantly changing. 
growing, developing—a process which is 
bound to continue if the needs of the 
people are to be met.” 


More Faith in Legislators 


In developing the theme of self-reli- 
ance Mr. Hurrell brought out it has 
been that quality that has brought Amer- 
ica to its present high degree of progress 
and that it is the quality which must be 
depended upon to attain even higher de- 
grees. He urged his listeners to have 
more faith in legislators, saying: 

“Rarely do we elect supermen to rep- 
resent us, and when we remember that 
the bulk of the proposals before our leg- 
islators originate outside the body and 
are pressed for passage by interested 
groups, the wonder is that the statutory 
production, in an average session, is not 
greater than it is. Speaking fairly, we 
must concede that by and large the leg- 


islators of the country have kept abreast 
of the growing needs of their constitu- 
ents. Of course, foolish and unwise leg- 
islation has been enacted, but this, in 
the judgment of many observers, has 
been as much from lack of knowledge on 
the subject matter and lack of public re- 
sistance to the proposals as from other 
causes. 
Legislation Is Sifted 


“We hear so much about the mass of 
undigested legislation which is adopted 
each year that it may be well here to 
interject proof that there is in operation 
a digestive process in our legislatures. 
For this purpose a survey has been made 
of the bills introduced and the laws 
passed in the various state legislatures 
and Congress for the twenty-six years 
from 1906 to 1931. It may be surprising 
to some of the unthinking critics of leg- 
islative bodies to learn that the legisla- 
tive eliminator is 75% effective. 

“Out of 1,214,779 bills proposed in the 
various legislative bodies of the United 
States during this period only 308,752, 
Or 25.4%, became law. The contrast be- 
tween the law-making record of the state 
legislatures and Congress is striking. 
Apparently Congress sifts more finely 
than do the state legislatures, for it, of 
all our legislative bodies, shows the great- 
est resistance to indiscriminate legislative 
proposals. For the period 1906 to 1931 
862.538 bills were introduced in the state 
legislatures of which 290,958 became law, 
while in Congress 352,241 bills were in- 
troduced but only 17,794 became law. 
Thus Congress, which is so frequently 
pictured in popular discussion as repre- 
senting the extreme of mass product‘on 
methods in law making, passed only 5.1% 
of the measures proposed, while the state 
legislatures passed 337%. 

“There is much adverse comment about 
the number of laws passed, but none of 
our legislative critics has yet presented a 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Organized Operating 


The Guardian Fieldman is equipped with organized 
visual presentations of proved selling power to satisfy 


the demands of today’s life insurance estate builders. 


The $1-a-Week Plan, the Family Income Presenta- 
tion, the Estate Digest, and the Special Income Annuity 
Presentation are only a few features of the tangible co- 


operation between the Guardian Home Office and the 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
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Self-Supervision by Co.’s 
Aids State Officials 


BENEFITS FROM COOPERATION 

Cc Livtaguten, 1 Preskdent, National 

Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers Tells of Organization’s Work 


The self-supervision by the life insur- 
ance companies themselves has reduced 
to a minimum the supervision required 
of the state insurance commissioners, 
said Charles D. Livingston, Insurance 
Commissioner of Michigan and presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 





CHARLES D. LIVINGSTON 


surance Commissioners, in addressing 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in New York last week. Mr. Liv- 
ingston told of the importance of the 
commissioners organization to the insur- 
ance business, how it had made it pos- 
sible for the companies to do a national 
instead of local business by making uni- 
form the requirements. One of the most 
important matters of this kind was the 
uniform annual statement blank which 
has been developed over a period of 
time. Through its use by all states each 
company is able to prepare its annual 
statement in a manner agreeable to all 
departments instead of having to face 
the enormous task of preparing forty- 
nine different forms. Another impor- 
tant achievement of the commissioners 
convention has been in the matter of 
company examinations. 


How Examinations Are Handled 


“All of our states place the responsi- 
bility upon the departments of Insurance 
to have knowledge as to the solvency 
of insurance companies operating within 
the State and so give departments au- 
thority to examine all companies,” said 
Mr. Livingston. “It would be hard to 
believe that any Commissioner would 
consider it his duty to examine every 
company doing business in his state. It 
would be physically impossible and very 
expensive to examine all companies li- 
censed in any state. The present sys- 
tem works admirably—wherein each 
Commissioner is expected to examine his 
own companies regularly and have such 
companies furnish certified examination 
reports to each state in which they op- 
erate. Sometimes it is necessary for a 
Commissioner to invite other states to 
join in an examination of a domestic 


‘company on account of the lack of ex- 


aminers. It is the height of discourtesy 


for a Commissioner to send examiners 
into another state to examine a company 
without first having taken the matter up 
with the Commissioner of that State and 
using all reasonable means to obtain an 
examination by the home department or 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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ACK in the days of sailing craft 
“up anchor’ meant departure. 
Brawny seamen laid hold of the 

windlass and, to an ancient chanty’s 
tempo, brought the anchor, dripping, 
from the harbor’s depths. 


Members of the Knight Agency broke 
into a stirring chanty early in 1931. 
Team work was the theme. And, in 
the face of a continuous howl about 
depression and general business con- 
ditions within and outside of our busi- 


Yo... . . heave ho! 


ness, they upped anchor and sailed out 
to beat all records. 


Nineteen thirty-one showed its heels 
to 1930. November matched the cor- 
responding month last year. Man 
after man chimed in with new high 
personal averages. 


As the Knight Agency tacks into the 
more optimistic breezes of 1932, the 
Knightmen break into their chanty 
once more—a song of service, coordi- 
nation and organization. .. . One that 


promises a voyage of great achieve- 
ment in 1932. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Preserving American 
Pioneer Qualities 


NEED FOR COUNTRY TODAY 





Thomas J. Tyne Sees Progress Protected 
By Combining Individualism of Past 
With Social Consciousness 





The need for Americans today to real- 
ize as never before the great personali- 
ties and events of American history, to 
re-live those days when men faced great- 
er difficulties than those of the present 
and triumphed over them was empha- 
sized by Thomas J. Tyne, vice-president 
and general counsel of the National Life 
and Accident of Nashville, Tenn., in his 
address before the Association of Life 
Presidents last week. 

Mr. Tyne, who spoke on “Protecting 
the Progress of a Self-Reliant People,” 
observed that the convention theme of 
self-reliance was particularly appropriate 
at this time. “It is a reminder that self- 
reliance is the dominant characteristic of 
the American people,” he said. “When 
you add the qualities of courage, initia- 
tive, and adventure, you come very close 
to the heart of our national history. 


Spirit Must Be Maintained 


“The supreme question for us _ is, 
whether we now have the same qualities 
as our ancestors had. The last frontier 
has vanished. Are we going to become 
effeminate, sophisticated, decadent? The 
red blood of the pioneer may easily be- 
come diluted. This ought not to be. It 
must not be! We have our problems, 
as serious as theirs, but they are in- 
tensive rather than expansive. A com- 
plex civilization is ours—one in which 
the machine may dominate men. We, 
too, ought to be explorers adventuring 
the unknown ways. We need the old 
primal qualities, but we need also intel- 
ligence, skill, co-operation. 

“Yes, we have seen worse times than 
these. Because the American people 
have surmounted almost insuperable ob- 
stacles all along the way, we have faith 
that we shall continue to do so. We 
ought to be guilty of no Pollyanna op- 
timism; we must face facts as they are. 
In business and in every other field of 
human endeavor we face serious situa- 
tions. We must meet them with clear- 
eyed intelligence and unfaltering patri- 
otism. If we can combine the individu- 
alism that has been our strength in the 
past with a social consciousness that 
makes us members one of another, we 
may find new definitions of both free- 
dom and democracy. We must not go 
to either of the extremes that we find 
manifest in some European states today; 
we want neither absolutism nor com- 
munism, but rather that golden mean, 
that moderation, that poise that has been 
characteristic of our past.” 


Influence of Lawyers 


Mr. Tyne also told of the important 
part lawyers have had in exerting a 
conservative influence and curbing rad- 
ical tendencies in this country. Speak- 
ing in this regard he said: 

“Laws and the interpretation of law 
have developed as ideas of government 

ave changed. We have come a long 
way from the non-intervention theory of 
emocracy, the idea that the best gov- 
ernment is that which governs least. 

emocracy is no longer considered as 
furnishing merely police protection. It 
must restrain competition within rea- 
Sonable bounds. It must provide for the 
welfare of the whole people. Legisla- 
tion has had to meet the new conditions, 
and lawyers and courts have played a 
Creative part in this transformation. | 

“I would not deny that there are seri- 
Ous problems and grave dangers that 
confront us. There is a tendency to- 
wards centralization of power in the 
Federal government that may seriously 
interfere with our time-honored theory 
of state’s rights. Just as it would be un- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Entertaining Stories About 
Life Presidents Are Told 
In Ecker’s Introductions 


One of the most engaging features of 
the Silver Anniversary Convention of 
the Association of Life Presidents held 
last week in New York City was the 
clever manner in which Chairman Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, introduced the various 
speakers. These introductions covering 
highlights of the speakers’ careers were 
all in a vein of pleasantry and brought 
the speakers to the platform to face an 
audience in a cheerful frame of mind. 

No less interesting was Associate 
Manager George T. Wight’s introduction 
of Chairman Ecker, in which he told the 
following story: 


Lord Derby and Mr. Ecker 


_“Your chairman-to-be has many activi- 

ties beyond the wide influence of life 
insurance in the social and economic af- 
fairs of the nation. Also he finds time 
in which to work at play. He is presi- 
dent of the Association of Senior Golf- 
ers. As such he went to England last 
July. The night before he was to take 
part in the great golfing contest, he was 
the guest with other Americans of Lord 
Derby, the famous English horseman. At 
dinner that night, Lord Derby gave his 
guests, including our chairman-to-be, a 
good tip. He advised them that Caer- 
leon, his entry for the Eclipse Stakes at 
the Sandown Track the next day, was 
‘right’ (meaning that he was fit to win 
the race). 

“The next morning, motoring down to 
the golf contest, the chairman-to-be and 
his three associate golfers got in a hud- 
dle and discussed the ethics of betting 
on a horse race. It was finally decided, 
despite the fact that they usually did not 
indulge in such sport that, in honor of 
their host and as an endorsement of his 
racing activities and also his judgment, 
they should make a modest bet in ac- 
cordance with this inside information. 
They agreed to have the steward of the 
golf club place a bet for them of ten 
pounds each on Lord Derby’s horse. The 
minute they reached the golf course, 
they found themselves the center of va- 
rious social activities which, after lunch- 
eon, merged into the great golfing con- 
test itself. 

“Tt was an exciting tournament. On 
the wav back to London late in the eve- 
ning, tired, but satisfied, they suddenly 
remembered that they had forgotten to 
have the bets placed. Reaching London, 
they were greeted with streamer head- 
lines in the newspapers announcing that 
Lord Derby’s entry had won at twenty- 
five to one. So the British gold supply 
was not diminished by $5.000 that dav. 
Thus we find that our chairman. even as 
a financier. is not invincible—and that on 
one occasion at least he passed up a 
good thing.” ‘ 


T. A. Buckner as a Golfer 


References to the popular game of golf 
were conspicuous in the introductions. In 
presenting President Thomas A. Buck- 
ner of the New York Life, Mr. Ecker, 
after telling of Mr. Buckner’s ability and 
of his long experience in the business, 
said: 

“I do not want you to think from these 
well-deserved encomiums that I regard 
Mr. Buckner as an unapproachable par- 
agon. On the contrary, he is very hu- 
man, as is indicated by his fondness, in 
his hours of recreation, for bridge, golf 
and the radio. He was, I believe, one of 
the earliest devotees of the radio, which 
is doubtless one of the reasons why the 
New York Life is now ‘on the air.’ 

“He plays a good game of golf. Per- 











haps Bobby Jones is a better golfer, but 


he is certainly not a better handicapper. 
Mr. Buckner’s art in handicapping is 
such that he usually wins his games on 
the first tee. In a word, Mr. Buckner’s 
colleagues and associates know him not 
only as an expert insurance executive 
and a public-spirited citizen, but as a 
genial companion and a warm-hearted 
and faithful friend.” 
T. I. Parkinson’s Ability 

In introducing Mr. Parkinson, Chair- 
man Ecker said: 

“Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
whom I will next present to you, was 
a successful lawyer, a professor of law 
in Columbia University and served as 
special adviser on legislative drafting in 
Washington before he was called to serv- 
ice by the company which he now heads. 
We are particularly glad to have him on 
the program today for he represents by 
a line of direct succession Mr. Paul Mor- 
ton, who first conceived the idea of or- 
ganizing the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. 

“Mr. Parkinson is not only a lawyer 
and a life insurance president, but also 
a golfer—and I can speak from personal 
experience. As president of his com- 
pany he has become deeply interested 
in agency problems and applied to that 
department of his company the same 
analytical mind with which he formerly 
solved legal problems and which he ap- 
plies to the game of golf—although I 
am sure with more success in his agency 
work than on the links.” 

How William A. Law Changed His 

Course 

President William A. Law of the Penn 
Mutual Life was presented by the chair- 
man in the following terms: 

“As a youth he was regarded as pos- 
sessing exceptional material for ministe- 
rial work, and made some progress in 
this direction. It is reported that one 
day temptation’s dart assailed him, and 
he was lured by wicked companions to 
take up golf. He was shocked to find 
that every bad shot required a swear 
word as a palliative. He repressed him- 
self until one day his Silver King buried 
itself in the treacherous sands, and he let 
loose all his pent-up expressions, wind- 
ing up with the remark that he was 
going to give ‘it? up. His companions 
sympathetically said, ‘Don’t give up golf 
we have all gone through that stage,’ 
to which he replied, ‘Give up golf—hell. 
I’m going to give up all idea of being 
— and lick this game to a fraz- 
zle.’ 

“Thus William A. Law—snatched as a 
brand from the burning—turned to 
teaching and then to banking. Graduat- 
ing from banking into life insurance as 
the president of the Penn Mutual nine 
years ago, he brought to our field valu- 
able experience in investments, the sub- 
ject upon which he will speak to us to- 





H. S. Nollen and Mathematics 

Golf and mathematics were mingled in 
Mr. Ecker’s introductions of the next 
speaker, Henry S. Nollen, president of 
= Equitable Life of Iowa, when he 
said: 

“Tt is not unusual for a life insurance 
man to be interested in mathematics in 
so far as it applies to his business, but 
our next speaker, Mr. Henry S. Nollen, 
not only is a mathematician in his busi- 
:ness, but applies mathematics to every- 
thing he does. It is said that the real 
reason he took up golf was not so much 
for the exercise or for the fun of sink- 
ing an eighteen foot putt but to study 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Insuring Farm Debts 
Urged by Sen. Capper 


PLEA FOR NATIONAL UNITY 
Says Life Insurance Offers Possibility of 
Nearly Wiping Out Farm Mortgage 
Debts Within a Generation 





The use of life insurance in helping to 
clear up the farm mortgage debt situa- 
tion was recommended by Senator Ar- 
thur Capper in his address before the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Presidents in New York City last 
week. He said that that would be a tre- 
mendous achievement and an equally 
tremendous service to the nation and its 
future. 

The need for national unity, especial- 
ly in times such as these, was the theme 
of Senator Capper’s address. Co-opera- 
tion, he declared, has been the very basis 
of our civilization, of our social order, 
of all just government, of our religious 
life, even of our capitalistic system. “We 
have a new America with new possibili- 
ties and new responsibilities,” he said. 
“At the present moment as I view con- 
ditions, I find a healthy national unity 
dependent on certain pressing objec- 
tives somewhat familiar to us. These 
are: 


A better understanding of mutual interest be- 
tween East and West. 

A sounder prosperity through foresight and 
scientific planning. 

Simpler and more efficient forms of govern- 
ment through reducing its activities to essen- 
tials and making good management possible and 
obligatory. 

Mending the breakdown of justice by apply- 
ing these same principles to. legal procedure. 

Distributing the tax burden equitably by re- 
quiring all forms of wealth to pay their due 
share. 

And in behalf of the nation’s future and well- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Welch Address 


(Continued from Page 7) 
actuaries differ in their judgment and 
executives are not of one mind. I am, 
however, qualified to give the opinion of 
one actuary: ‘The service is one that 
was offered to the public by the com- 
panies and was immediately found to fill 
a need; and since careless underwriting 
and a contract now known to have been 
unwisely related to the amount of insur- 
ance involved are acknowledged to be 
responsibie for much of the loss, it seems 
probable that a changed contract and 
premiums, with more careful underwrit- 
ing, can bring about a_ satisfactory 
change in the financial returns of this 
service.” It is gratifying to know that 
this service, though restricted as it should 
be, will still be continued by some com- 
panies. 

“The most far-reaching development 
in our business during the past fifteen 
years—far-reaching in the changes al- 
ready brought about and those that are 
bound to come in the next fifteen years— 
is the changed attitude of the public 
towards the life insurance salesman, and 
the changed attitude of our home offices 
towards their responsibilities, both to the 
public for the character of their agents 
and to the agents themselves for their 


education, supervision and satisfactory 
remuneration. 
“More than fifteen years ago one 


agency executive was so impressed with 
his responsibility for the men under him 
that he cried aloud against the old sys- 
tem; but for years he was as one crying 
in the wilderness. More recently, how- 
ever, as life insurance has become more 
fully understood by the public and its 
needs felt in various family and financial 
activities, there has come a demand for 
better educated agents, and companies 
have begun to give greater care in the 
selection and training of their selling 
forces. 

“In these new plans of selling life in- 
surance as a financial safe-guarding serv- 
ice, the life insurance agent, to all intents 
and purposes, to his clientele will be the 
company he represents, and the character 
and reputation of a company in any com- 
munity will be but a reflection of the 
character, reputation and training of its 
agents who serve that community. 

“Tt is not a question of ‘When will 
this condition prevail?’ Rather is it 
‘When will all the companies recognize 
the fact that it is here already?’ When 
this fact is recognized, then will be seen 
the necessity of accepting responsibility 
to the public that the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth shall be 

given out in a professional manner by 
our representatives. This can be done 
only by men of character and education 
whose loyalty is not divided but given 
whole-heartedly to one company, which 
they trust to care for them throughout 
life. 

Broader Plan Would Hold Agents 

“To secure men of such calibre re- 
quires a plan of compensation and a 
sales plan that appeal to men who are 
looking not alone at the present, but 
‘down the arches of the years’ are visual- 
izing what their returns may be when 
accident or sickness disables them, and 
whether a retirement from labor in the 
afternoon of life will be rewarded with 
retirement incomes in proportion to the 
length and character of the service given 
the company. 

“Under the old general agency system 
of bygone days, companies looked upon 
the field men as employes with such ten- 
uous contracts as made their financial 
and social welfare of no real responsi- 
bility to their home offices. To such com- 
panies the plans suggested would seem 
extravagant, quixotic. 

“Of course. each company must be its 
own judge of its own needs and its own 
responsibilities. But should a company 
seek to make ‘Progress through self-re- 
liance, the American Plan,’ through such 
plans as those suggested, it will find them 
both practical and economical, for they 
have been evolved in accordance with the 
spirit of the motto of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, which is: ‘The work of 
Science is to substitute facts for appear- 


ances and demonstrations for 


sions.” 

“When the quality of business, and not 
the amount of it, shall be the measuring- 
rod of success of a company, an agency, 
or an individual agent, then will be rec- 
ognized the fact that the cost of select- 
ing and training the field man and pro- 
viding him with such a system of com- 
pensation will be outweighed by the 
greater amount of insurance written by 
the individual agent, by the character of 
the risks themselves, and by the persist- 
ency inhering in well-sold, well-served 
policyholders. 

“A short time ago a leader in industry 
proposed a plan by which employes were 
to be insured against unemployment— 
in a degree—against disability from sick- 
ness and accident, and were to be pro- 
vided with a retiring pension at 70. In 
no uncertain language he set forth the 
proposition that unless industry does take 
the initiative in this new way of com- 
pensating and caring for its employes, 
government will provide a system of its 
own, which may include a dole. 

“Ts there an industry in the country 
which, from the nature of its work in 
office and field and because of the char- 
acter of its employes, is better able to 
take the lead in assuming this new re- 
sponsibility for its employes than is life 
insurance? It is estimated that there 
are a quarter of a million of life insur- 


impres- 


ance agents in these United States and 
the Dominion north of us. How many 
of them are covered by insurance against 
disability and old age? 

“T know of at least two companies who 
have this protection for all of their em- 
ployes. 

“Becsuse I have a pride unmeasurable 
in the mission of life insurance and in 
the manner in which it is fulfilling its 
mission, I crave for it the honor of being 
the first great industry to accept this re- 
sponsibility to the public and to its em- 
ployes. Its inauguration will be an ob- 
ject lesson to the nation that it can make 
and must make ‘Progress Through Self- 
Reliance—The American Plan.’” 





LIFE PRESIDENTS’ ELECTIONS 


The following executive committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents was elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the association last week: 

George T. Wight, New York, chairman. 
Thomas A. Buckner, New York. 
Jesse R. Clark, Jr., Cincinnati. 
George I. Cochran, Los Angeles. 
Edward D. Duffield, Newark. 
Frederick H. Ecker, New York. 
John R. Hardin, Newark. 
David F. Houston, New York. 
Fred A. Howland, Montpelier. 
Thomas I. Parkinson, New York. 
George W. Smith, Boston. 
L. Edmund Zacher, Hartford. 
The officers of the association for the 


year 1932 were elected as follows: 
George T. Wight, secretary and manager. 


——.. 
—_— 


Vincent P. Whitsitt, assistant manager and 
general counsel. 

Hobart S. Weaver, attorney. 

Charles F. Creswell, statistician. 

Mott A. Brooks, assistant secretary. 

Robert B. Crane, assistant secretary. 


Hurrell Address 


(Continued from Page 9) 
standard for use in determining what 
should be the irreducible minimum of 
legislation. Until some budding genius 
solves the problem, we should be com- 
forted by the fact that our representa- 
tives see to it that only a small percent- 
age of bills introduced become laws. 

“The exnerience of life insurance with 
the legislative bodies of the country dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years has been 
reassuring. If ever there was an ex- 
ample of the principle of ‘open covenants 
openly arrived at’ it has been in the dis- 
cussion of legislative proposals with leg- 
islators by representatives of the insti- 
tution and the result of this policy has 
been the building of a mutual under- 
standing and respect. While life insur- 
ance makes its very heavy contribution 
to the cost of government, experience 
would indicate that a majority of the 
legislators recognize in it one of the pil- 
lars of the democracy they serve. And 
this knowledge has arrested many an ill- 
conceived raid on the policyholders’ 
funds.” 
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NEW YORK LIFE IS 
ON THE AIR 


HOUSANDS of congratulatory letters about our radio programs have 
been received. The purpose of these broadcasts is primarily to promote 
the conservation of insurance; and the Company hopes that life insurance, 
in general, as well as the New York Life will benefit. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 Eastern Time .......... de | (WJZ) 
ee ™ Wy, ulpelcaes aoc WN sien e aya (WBZ) 
te ee 7 Gas aoa Springfield ....... (WBZA) 
ee ” Mo. fa ae Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
ee * a: watihdes aso ame Richmond ....... (WRVA) 
ee te re ee Rochester ........ (WHAM) 
ee ee TT Cleveland ........ (WGAR) 
te te ae ee Pittsburg ......... (KDKA) 
te ee er ere e re © WE 0 cviy (WJR) 

. oe « mr. ) ahora cone Coe... .... (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... EE yas es (WENR) 
ee te el sen eon eee Se. ee... ....-.+. (KWK) 
ee * cre toot Kansas City ....... (WREN) 

ee ee SNe a Council Bluffs, Ia... .(KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Livingston Talk 


(Continued from Page 9) 


request a Convention examination. A | 


Commissioner has a right to request a 
Convention examination of any company 
doing business in his state if he feels 
it is necessary or desirable, whether the 
company is a domestic or a foreign one. 
The Secretary of the National Conven- 
tion, who is Chairman of the Examina- 
tion Committee, will call such an exami- 
nation and will name the States which 
are to participate. The examination will 
be conducted by the Chairman of the 
Committee and he will furnish reports 
to every State Department in which the 
company operates. This plan has prac- 
tically done away with the vicious cus- 
tom of the past of some Commissioners 
‘needling’ the insurance companies—a 
practice that entailed enormous expense 
in the cost of examinations. 

“Through the efficiency thus attained, 
time and money are saved to the com- 
panies and policyholders, and in the two 
examples cited, the saving to all com- 
panies and policyholders would amount 
to millions of dollars and far more than 
compensate for the efforts devoted to 
the organization and advancement of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. These two activities form a 
very small part of the vast field of in- 
surance supervision in which the Na- 
tional Convention participates. 

Self-Supervision Big Factor 


“As stated before, if it were not for 
the self-supervision of the great ma- 
jority of companies, an insurance com- 
missioner would be swamped with the 
details of his office. Even now the duties 
that are placed upon insurance depart- 
ments as required by our statutes are 
numerous. These necessary require- 
ments in part cover the subject of capital 
structure, charters, company licenses, 
company names, agents’ and brokers’ li- 
censes, deposits, discrimination, rates (in 
some states), investments, policy pro- 
visions, requirements for admission, en- 
forcement of retaliatory laws, taxation, 
and so on in endless number. 

“What would a commissioner do if it 
were not for this self-supervision on the 
part of companies? I hesitate to even 
think what would happen. Every Com- 
missioner is anxious to have self- 
supervised companies operating in his 
state as it relieves him of the responsi- 
bility of supervision and gives him ples- 
ure to have whole-hearted cooperation. 
Self-supervision includes investments. 
treatment of policyholders, agents and 
their operations, and, of course, proper 
records and statistics. 

“In the matter of investments, our 
laws name the kind and class, but it is 
not enough for insurance companies to 
live only within the law. In mortgages, 
companies are permitted to loan on real 
estate up to a certain per cent of the 
value but the laws do not specifv the 
exact class of real estate on which loans 
can be taken. The self-supervised com- 
Panies use discretion as to the kind of 
teal estate that is safe for inans and do 
not take hazardous risks on nroperty 
which is likely to be speculative. Further, 
the self-supervised companies are ex- 
tremely conservative in the anoraisal of 
teal estate values and they also anpraise 
the moral hazard of the individual re- 
“uestine the loan. Loans made under 
those circumstances are bound to be 
Drofitahle to the companv at whatever 
Tate of interest. High rates of interest 
usally snell danger for a company as a 
safe investment. 

“The investment laws give comnanies 
a wide latitude in the matter of bonds 
and self-supervised insurance companies 
select their bonds with great care Thev 

“now what kind have been profitehle in 
the nast and they purchase bonds that 

“ill he safe over a lone neriod of time 

"terest rates on bonds also indicate the 
hazard. 

Character in Companies 

“Some companies seem t> have talen 
™ a character as possessed by individ- 
uals. This charoeter is easy to detect, 
48 it is alwavs in evidence in dealing 
With the public, its policyholders, its 


agents, and Insurance Departments. This 
character represents the ideals of some 
man or men who have held executive 
positions, and who have impressed them- 
selves so indelibly on the operations of 
the company that it becomes a tradition 
—a tradition that is carried on long af- 
ter the lives of the individuals. Fortu- 
nate is the company that has a tradition 
for character. 

“Speaking generally, there is too great 
a turn-over in life insurance agents in 
the States, which comes either from 
carelessness in the selection of agents or 
not grounding the men in the funda- 
mentals of the life insurance business. 
It is truly a pleasure to have life in- 
surance companies doing business in a 
state when its agents are of the highest 
type, and when a company self-super- 
vises its agency force, then the Com- 
missioner is not required to act as a 
disciplinarian. 

“In the treatment of policyholders, 


proach individual cases in a spirit of 
fairness and try to look at each case 
from the standpoint of their assured and 
they do not take into consideration the 
cost in a selfish way. The case will be 
disposed of on the basis of fairness to 
the individual and to other policyholders 
of the company. Few complaints ever 
come to an_ Insurance Department 
against companies which operate in that 
spirit, and if complaint is made it is 
usually found that the company is in 
the right. 

“Self-supervised companies have no 
trouble with the Departments of Insur- 
ance as they go a great deal further in 
self-supervision than if a Commissioner 
were to supervise them himself. Such 
companies are so far within the law that 
they never even approach the boundary, 
and as a result feel no restrictions what- 
ever, any more than you and I feel the 
restraint of the law against stealing. I 
am pleased to be able to say to this 





surance companies of America today are 
character companies and they super- 
self-supervise themselves. 

“Supervision and self-supervision go 
hand-in-hand. It is for us, as state of- 
ficials, to supervise in a manner that 
will secure self-supervision from every 
company doing business in our states, 
and it is for you, as company officials, 
to self-supervise so that supervision by 
state officials will mean only the super- 
vision of self-supervisors. Our tasks are 
the same, which is to provide sound and 
safe life insurance to the people of this 
country at as low a cost as safety per- 
mits to the end that when a contract 
matures we know it will be fulfilled to 
the last detail.” 





INTERSTATE EXAMINATION 
A periodical examination of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia is be- 
ing conducted jointly by the departments 
of Virginia, North Carolina and Okla- 
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Moore Gets 
Into Big 10; 
Seibel Gains 


Status of Allies, Central 
Powers Remains 
the Same 


BIG TEN LEADERS 
November 30, 1931 


1. E. C. Henkel...... White & Odell 
2. F. H. Collins... ...Hugh B. Keck 
az. FP aes rts..H. O. Wilhelm 
4 EM Nee... White & Odell 
5. B. E. Williams. .H. O. Wilhelm 
6. F J. Seibel......T. H. Cummings 
7. J. W. Jackman....H. O. Wilhelm 
8. J. H. O’Malley..H. O. Wilhelm 
9. O. W. -.e. White & Odell 
10. E. ..White & Odell 





E. E. Moore of the White & Odell 
agency and F. J. Seibel of the Tru- 
man H. Cummings agency were the 
“big shots” in November as far as 
the Big Ten com. 
petition for that 
month was con- 
cerned. Mr. 
Moore, a mem- 
ber last year, 
broke in among 
the 10 leaders 
for the first time, 
while Mr. Seibel 
advanced from 
seventh to sixth 





E. E. Moore 


place. 

With the finish in sight, the next 
month should provide some hectic 
scrambling for points as the race, in 
many places, is so close that almost 
anything can happen. 

It begins to look, however, as if the 
threat of the White & Odell agency 
to cinch six places is dwindling into 
nothing more than a myth. It still 
can claim but 
four men among 
the leaders, the 
Wilhelm agency 
having a like 
number, and al- 
though it has 
four challengers 
in llth to 15th 
positions, there 
seems little 
chance of dis- 
placing the necessary two Allies, who 
to date have warded off every attack. 

E. C. Henkel’s lead seems almost 
unbeatable now, but R. P. Roberts 
of H. O. Wilhelm & Co. is close on 
the heels of F. H. Collins of the 
Hugh B. Keck agency in second, 
trailing him by only 230 points. Mr. 
Seibel’s advance into sixth place, too, 
is not as secure as it might sound be- 
cause his margin over J. W. Jackman 
of the Wilhelm agency in seventh is 
but a scant four points. Likewise, 


O. W. Veth of White & Odell is keep- 


(Continued on page 2) 





F J. Serer 


1930 Again Beaten as November 
New Business Gains 22 Per Cent 








‘Bust $16,000,000’ 


new business during December 


by a million and a half last year’s 


with commissions. 





Odell War Cry for December 


With $16,000,000 plus as a goal for the year, the White & Odell 
agency has launched a “Whirlwind Finish” 


“Beat 1930” was the slogan of the agents as they set out to better 


of the contest the 1931 figure already had reached $14,795,000, leaving 
slightly over a million of new business necessary to reach the objective. 

The agency has been divided into two evenly matched teams, cap- 
tained by Leonard Odell and F_L. McCullough, and a huge chart show- 
ing the day-by-day progress of the contenders has been drawn up, its 
theme being two roads leading up to a huge money bag overflowing 
A lively competition is predicted. 


Is White & 


to bring in the necessary 


mark of $14,661,600. At the start 








With 24 agents already qualified’ 
and-two others on schedule, the Quar- 
ter Million club seems headed to- 
ward a highly satisfactory year as 
it moves into the final month. At 
this time last year only 20 agents 
were fully qualified and five others 
on schedule. 

Four fieldmen crossed the $250,000 
mark in November. They were: 
W. E. Lord, O. W. Veth of the White 
& Odell agency, and C. A. Phillips, 
Jr., and H. M. Ward of H. O. Wil- 
helm & Co. 

The two who are on schedule are 
W O. Westafer of the White & Odell 
agency with $239,525 and J P. 
Powell who has $232,346. To be on 

(Continued on page 3) 


Collins’ $111,000 
Leads Honor Roll 


102 Agents Make Grade, 20 More 
Than Last Year 


Frank H. Collins of the Hugh B. 
Keck agency won the Honor Roll 
leadership _ the month of Novem- 


ber, but only after a hard fi + iven 
him by W. H. Mengden of exas 
agency. Mr. Collins’ sonal was 


$111,000, while Mr. Mengden had 
$104,230. 

J. P. Powell was third with $71,- 
920. followed by H. M. Ward of H. 
O. Wilhelm & Co., with $51,200, and 
F. M. Droll ‘of the White & Odell 
agency who had $50,352. 

There were 102 names on this 
November’s Honor Roll as compared 





24 Now in Quarter Million Club; 
15 Pass $100, 


107 on Yearly Honor Roll to Date; F. H. Collins, R. P. Roberts 
Improve Standings 


000 in November 


t Fifteen agents broke into the 
$100,000 class during November as 
compared to 10 who turned the trick 
in October, to bring the total num- 
ber of fieldmen on the Yearly Honor 
Roll to date to 107. 

Those who crossed the century line 
last month were: G. H. Pettit of the 
Cincinnati agency; R. B. Downs of 
the Bidlake agency; W H. Mengden, 
W. D. Foster and F. P. Brogniez of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co.; Bernard 
- ay of the I. K. Schwartz agency; 

- R. Weaver of the A. W. Crary 
inate V. S. Eagan of H. O. Wil- 
helm & Co.; F M. Droll and David 
Ward of the White & Odell agency; 
W. F. Preston; L. L. Co -_ of the 
D. J. Connolly agency; H. B. Nelson; 
Mrs. Cecily M “Davis of the Truman 
H>Cummings agency, and P. H. And- 
erson of the S. N. Miller agency. 

F. H. Collins of the Hugh B. Keck 
agency and R. P. Roberts of the Wil- 
helm agency crept a step or two 
nearer the top of the roster during 
November. Mr. Collins passed F. J. 
Seibel and Hugh B. Keck to take 
possession of third place, while Mr. 
Roberts moved into seventh ahead of 
E. N. Ney. 

Following is a complete list, in 
order, of those who have passed the 
$100,000 line for the year to date: 























‘Is Fourth Consecutive Month 


That Production Tops 
Last Year 


WHITE & ODELL FIRST, 
WILHELM IS SECOND 


Signs of Improving Conditions 
Spur Sales; Recovery 
Forecast 


Giving good heed to the signs of 
improving conditions looming up on 
every hand, Northwestern National’s 
agency organization stole another 
march on the depression bugaboo by 
stepping out in November to produce 
22 per cent more new business than 
was written in the same month of 
1930. 

With the three leading agencies 
trimming their 1930 records by big 
margins, it marked the fourth con- 
secutive month that new business 
production has surpassed that of last 
year. 


That conditions are actually on 
the upswing today is apparent 
after even a casual glance at 
the daily newspapers and busi- 
ness magazines. On all sides, re- 
ports of improvement are noted. 
A collection of a few headlines 
clipped in a single week is repro- 
duced on page four. 


The White & Odell agency, with 
the best November in its history ex- 
cept for the banner year of 1929, led 
the parade, as usual. Right behind 
was H. O. Wilhelm & Co., which did 
have its best November, setting a new 
monthly recotd for that agency for 
the fourth consecutive time. 

The Hugh B. Keck agehcy walked 
away with third honors after finish- 
ing seventh in October, nosing out 
the Truman H. Cummings agency by 
$8,000. At the same time it cut down 
the margin of the Texas agency in 
their 1931 production melee from 
the $203,000 it was at the beginning 
of the month to $18,000. The Texans 
finished seventh. 

Holding onto fifth and sixth places 

page 6) 


(Continued on 





10 LEADING AGENCIES 
For November 


Standing 
Nov. 3¢@ 








Cravens, Darga 5 
Cincinnati ae bats 
Schwartz............ 
J. P. Powell............... 





Serspne pier? 
= 


— 





1. M. R. Nyman Mi rt 
2. E. C. Henkel Mi t 
S$. 8... i Gee. ....Hinois 
4. F. J. Seibel 

5. Hugh B. Keck...................... _ Illinois 
En 8. 

7. R. P. ‘Nebraska 
8. E. N. Mi ~ 
9. O. J. 

10. B. E. Williams................ _ ebraska 





with 82 in 1930, 


(Continued on page & 
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Practical Suggest Ne 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


“Weare at closer 
grips with the reali- 
ties of life,” says an 
editorial in the New 


Closer Grips 
With 
Realities 
England Pilot. “We 
are thinking much more than we did a 
year ago in terms of food, clothing, 
shelter, safety for our savings, protec- 
tion for our families. This means that 
we want and need life insurance as we 
never before wanted and needed it. 

“Opportunities for the agent abound; 
his responsibilities have multiplied. He 
offers the one system which will solve 
the problem of thousands. It is his task 
to present it with an earnestness that 
forgets commissions, and remembers 
only the great human factors involved. 
In a very real sense present conditions 
have combined to make the agent an en- 
gineer of human destinies. 

“Nearly every lesson has taught Mr. 
Citizen to think more favorably of life 
insurance. The man who sold him life 
insurance a few years ago will receive 
a much more cordial welcome than the 
man who sold him his other investments. 
The current depression stresses the im- 
portance of a proper diversification of 
investments so that, if and when he 
again meets a situation comparable to 
this one, he will have, in his list of prop- 
erty, a fair percentage of that asset 
which is guaranteed as to face and an- 
nual increase in value—an asset that 
will furnish either capital or income in 
times when all other forms of property 
fail.” 

* * x 
Now is the time for 


The Will life underwriters to 
To show __their__ colors, 
Purchase said Vice - President 


John A. Stevenson of 
the Penn Mutual in a recent talk. The 
amount of money in savings banks alone 
is pretty strong evidence that the trou- 
ble now is not lack of purchasing power 
but a lack of will to purchase. 

If prospects haven’t money, isn’t there 
a definite responsibility on agents’ shoul- 
ders to see that their families aren’t 
forced into actual poverty in case any- 
thing happens before they can rebuild 
their estates? 

And if they have money, aren’t they 
the best prospects in the world for in- 
surance as an investment? 

* 


The buying of life 


No Place insurance is no place 
or to exercise economy, 
Economy the St. Louis, Mo., 


Times, an afternoon 
newspaper, declared editorially in a re- 
cent issue commenting on the falling off 
in life insurance sales. 

“Life insurance curtailment is poor 
economy. It is the last place where it 
should be practiced. It itivolves not the 
individual but the family and the home. 
It strikes into the future. It plays with 
fate. The household management may 
pull in a bit if necessary, the motor car 
may serve a few months longer and the 
luxury bill may be curtailed if strict 
economy is necessary, but never the life 
insurance. 

“The young man who delays taking his 
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first policy because his salary is down a 
few dollars is losing a year of rating that 
may cost him much more in additional 
premium costs when he next gets 
around to considering a policy. The ap- 
plicant may be in sound health just now 
and in a year he may be less fortunate. 
His economy would be on the wrong 
side of the ledger in that case.” 
x -s- oe 


In a recent address 


Program Wendell F. Hansel- 
Method man, assistant super- 
Here To Stay intendent of agen- 
cies of the Union 


Central, declared that he believed the 
program method of selling life insur- 
ance is here to stay. In this regard he 
said : 

“The policyholder likes it because pro- 
gramming results in a complete picture 
of what he wants to do with the insur- 
ance he already owns. It gives him an 
ultimate goal in building his estate even 
though he cannot purchase enough pro- 
tection to complete his program. The 
method appeals to us because we like to 
feel we are rendering a valuable service 
to those who buy from us and because 
it enables us to sell more business. Cer- 
tainly it appeals to the companies so long 
as it brings in the business.” 





CUT 71,567 WOMEN OFF DOLE 





One Result of Recent Anomalies Act of 
Great Britain; Many Claims 
Are Disallowed 


It has just been disclosed by the Brit- 
ish Labor Ministry that under the re- 
cent Anomalies Act no less than 71,567 
women have been deprived of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit following the re- 
jection of their claims by the Courts of 
Referees. In all, the courts considered 
81,716 cases. In 10,149 instances the 
woman was successful. 

The figures were given by Sir Henry 
Betterton, Labor Minister, who has also 
quoted the following further particulars 
of the results of claims considered by 
Courts of Referees: 


Cases Claims 
Considered. Allowed. 
Seasonal workers ....... 7,706 1,864 


Persons working for part 
only of week......... 218 55 


Of a total of 89,640 claims heard bene- 
fit in the 12,068 cases was allowed, and 
in 77,572 cases was disallowed. 

As a result of the rejection of the 
women’s claims, the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund will benefit to the extent 
of over £35,000 ($175,000) a week. Each 
woman over 21 receives in benefit 13s. 6d. 
($3.35). Women aged 18 to 21 draw 10s. 
9d. $2.65). 





NO FRATERNAL REPORT 


The fraternal insurance committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held a meeting last week 
in New York and W. A. Tarver, Texas 
commissioner, told the Convention at its 
main session at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
that the committee had no report to 
present. 








1851 Eightieth Anniversary Y ear 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 








Cc. A. TAYLOR WEDS 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, and 
Miss Madeleine Dunn of Richmond were 
married December 2. Mr. Taylor is 


prominent in actuarial circles, being a 
fellow of the Actuarial Society and also 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 







Omaha 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
































GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YorRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


DAVID F. HOUSTON Vice-President 
President and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Ecker Introductions 
(Continued from Page 11) 


the trajectory of the ball and the mathe- 
matical reasons for hooks and slices. He 
also plays billiards, but is more interest- 
ed in calculating the mathematical 
chances of a perfect shot than in the 
actual execution of one. 

“I am not informed as to his attitude 
on the Einstein Theory, but from what 
I hear of him I dare say he has a fifth 
dimension theory—or possibly a sixth— 
all of his own. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Nollen with his keen analytical mind and 
his broad experience in life insurance 
has a very sound grasp of its various 
problems. I want to reassure you that 
despite his mathematical turn of mind he 
has promised not to speak over the heads 
of the rest of us who have not delved 
so deeply into higher mathematics.” 


Alfred Hurrell and Democracy 


The keen interest which Alfred Hur- 
rell, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Prudential, has taken in politics 
was referred to by CHairman Ecker in 
introducing Mr. Hurrell. He said: 

“Alfred Hurrell began his career as a 
member of the bar of Erie County, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. After serving as assis- 
tant district attorney there he became 
counsel to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department in the Hughes Admin- 
istration, and was afterwards insurance 
counsel to the Merritt Legislative Com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature. He 
became attorney of the Association of 
Life Presidents in 1911. After four 
years with the association, he went to 
the Prudential as associate general so- 
licitor, and has since risen to his pres- 
ent position of vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of that company. 

“He is going to speak to us on ‘Self- 
Reliance—the Underwriter of Democ- 
racy. He is addressing himself to de- 
mocracy, for although a Republican he 
is supposed to have had some experience 
both with democracy and the Democrats. 
Always interested in politics since his 
youth, and not being afraid of its bur- 
dens, he is just now completing a four- 
year term as mayor of his home town, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. It is related that due 
to his interest in democracy he knows 
every policeman in northern New Jer- 
sey. So if any of you ever get tangled 
in the toils of New Jersey law for 
speeding or otherwise, you are hereby 
authorized to use his name as an ‘open 
sesame.’ ” 

C. D. Livingston’s Career 

Charles D. Livingston, president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, was thus introduced by the 
chairman: 

“The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, founded in 1871 has, 
for the past sixty years, been function- 
ing as an efficient organization for the 
Promotion of uniformity in the super- 
vision of the insurance business. Through 
its work much duplication of effort has 
been eliminated and the task of super- 
vising the business by the various states 
has been coordinated and facilitated. 

“We are to have the privilege of next 
hearing from the president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
Sioners, Hon. Charles D. Livingston, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Livingston, before he was ap- 
Pointed to the commissionership in 
Michigan in 1927 had had twenty-five 
years’ experience in the fire insurance 
business, having at various times been 
a local agent, a rater, special agent, state 
agent and general agent. He was re- 
appointed as Commissioner of Insurance 
of Michigan for another four-year term 
in January, 1931. In June this year he 
was elected first vice-president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and in September was ele- 
vated to the office of president.” 

Welch’s Interest in Art 

In presenting Archibald A. Welch, 
President of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Mr. Ecker said in part: 

The next speaker, Mr. Archibald A. 


PHILIP BURNET MEMORIAL 





Life Presidents’ Association Adopts Res- 
olution Presented by James A. 
Fulton of Home Life 


A memorial on Philip Burnet, late 
president of the Continental American 
Life, was offered by President James A. 
Fulton of the Home Life at the conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Presi- 
dents last week. It was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. Among other 
things the memorial said: 

“The death of Philip Burnet, on No- 
vember 10, took from life insurance a 
vigorous personality and a highly es- 
teemed leader. Mr. Burnet was a keen 
student of the progress of life insurance 
and was active in extending its useful- 
ness. 

“An inquiring and retentive mind gave 
him an early mastery of the guiding 
principles of the business. Born at 
Dover, Delaware, in 1878, he began his 
life insurance activities in Wilmington at 
the age of eighteen, becoming an agency 
manager three years later. At twenty- 
nine, he founded and became president 
of the company of which he was the 
chief executive until his death. 

“Broadly intellectual in his tastes, his 
avocations were scholarly and he held 
memberships in many cultural and scien- 
tific groups. Economics and the social 
sciences were of particular interest to 
him, and the knowledge gained in his 
extensive studies was often applied to- 
wards the solution of practical business 
problems.” 





HARBORD N. Y. LIFE DIRECTOR 

Major General James G. Harbord, 
chairman of the board, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, was elected a director 
of the New York Life at a meeting of 
the board of directors last week. Gen- 
eral Harbord fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Fleming H. Revell, pub- 
lisher, who had been a director since 
1906. 





erature. He is so profoundly interested 
in these fields that it is reported at 
every opportunity in addressing the 
agents of his company he urges them to 
see the best in art and to read the best 
in literature. The latter is particularly 
stressed with the idea of improving the 
English usage of his agents.. 

“On the other hand, I am reliably in- 
formed that he possesses quite a large 
collection of the most thrilling and mys- 
terious detective stories, from which col: 
lection, upon occasion, he lends copies to 
his associate officers. Whether this cus- 
tom is prompted by a desire to stimulate 
their imagination or improve their Eng- 
lish I am not advised. Despite these 
hobbies, however—or perhaps on account 
of them—Mr. Welch has carved out for 
himself a most successful career in the 
life insurance business, extending over 
a period of forty-nine years in the actu- 
arial and executive fields.” 

T. J. Tyne a Bridge Player 

How Thomas J. Tyne forsook golf for 
bridge was told by Mr. Ecker in his 
introduction of the Nashville insurance 
man: 

“Thomas J. Tyne, a native of Tennes- 
see, is vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the National Life & Accident of 
Nashville. He is a well known insur- 
ance lawyer and has been active in civic 
and political affairs of his home state 
and served in the State Legislature. 

“In the life insurance business, law- 
yers like actuaries are a necessary ad- 
junct. I was going to say evil, but the 
fact that Mr. Tyne is a lawyer and might 
sue me for libel prevents me from so 
referring to his profession. It is said 
that Mr. Tyne was formerly a great golf 
player but in recent years has forsaken 
the Scotch pastime and turned to bridge 
for relaxation, which gives us some idea 
of his bent of mind and strength of 
character. I don’t know whether he fol- 
lows the Culbertson method or whether 
he would be vulnerable or invulnerable 
to any remarks I might make about him. 
T am going to play safe, however. and 
introduce him to you without making a 


ipelsis further deeply appreciative of _Jorcing bid. I am sure he will play his 


€ finer things in the arts and in lit- 


hand with us with skill and ingenuity.” 


PRESIDENTS CONVEY GREETINGS 


Heads of A. L. C., N. A. L. U. and 
C. L. I. O. A. on Program at Meet- 
ing of Life Presidents 


One of the features of the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Presi- 
dents which is always looked forward to 
is the receipt of greetings from sister 
organizations in life insurance. These 
were presented in graceful manner at 
last week’s convention in New York City 
by the respective presidents of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. ‘ 

John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General, who is president of 
the American Life Convention, told how 
his organization and that of the Life 
Presidents, formed at approximately the 
same time in the hectic days of 1905 and 
1906, have for twenty-five years stood 
shoulder to shoulder in making for better 
life insurance service. Each association 
has its own individuality, he said, but 
works for the common good. 

G. C. Moore, assistant general manager 

of the Imperial Life of Toronto and pres- 
ident of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association, extended greetings 
from Canada nd conveyed acknowledg- 
ment and appreciation of the great in- 
debtedness which life insurance in gen- 
eral is under to the Association of Life 
Presidents. 
_ Elbert Storer, Bankers Life manager 
in Indiana, who is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
described the major activities of his or- 
ganization, telling of progress in each 
field. He mentioned particularly what is 
being done in an educational way through 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, telling how some fifty colleges and 
universities have been persuaded to 
adopt the course prescribed by the Col- 
lege for the C. L. U. degree. He also 
cited the fine work being done in wom- 
en’s clubs throughout the country by 
Mrs. W. S. Pritchard of the National 
Association. 








WILLIAM H. RILEY DEAD 
William H. Riley, executive of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods general underwriting 
agency in Erie, Pa., for the past thirty 
years, died last week in that city. He is 
survived by the widow and two daugh- 
ters. 





° . whether it be 
Time Flies- measured by the 
great city clock or by the sundial, 
without which no garden of 1847 
was complete—it flies fast. 


The Canada Life having passed 
through the vicissitudes of & 
years is rich in experier.ce—yet 
it is young and energetic in man- 
agement; an ideal combination 
for sure and steady progress. 
The Canada Life now has over 
One Billion Dollars Business in 
Force. 
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Capper Address 


(Continued from Page 11) 


helping agriculture to attain economic 


with other industries. 


being, 
equality 

Most of the speaker’s talk was based 
on these objectives. He gave consider- 
able attention to the problem of the in- 
adequate distribution of wealth and of 
unemployment, terming these as the two 
gravest threats of our democracy. If the 
government is to keep its hand off this 
problem, he said, big business of every 
kind will have to work out the fulfill- 
ment of its social obligations. 


Farm Mortgage Situation 


On the subject of farm mortgage 
debts, Senator Capper said in part: 

“The farm mortgage debt of the 
United States is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to be in excess 
of 9468 million dollars. This debt now 
represents about 23% of the value of all 
farms, compared with only 10% twenty 
years ago. 


“In 1928, the life insurance companies 
held nearly 23% of all farm loans. Fed- 
eral land banks held 12%, commercial 
banks and mortgage companies about 
10% each, and joint-stock land banks 
7%. The number of, farms carrying 


loans appears to be steadily 
despite the recent slight de- 


mortgage 
increasing, 


cline. The percentage of owner farms 
mortgaged rose from about 27% in 1890 
to 36% in 1925 and there has been fur- 


ther increase since. 

“IT can see no way of shifting this debt. 
No way of funding it. The Government 
cannot take it over. There is no magic 


way of abolishing it. Yet I believe there 
is a way in which this huge debt can 
be paid, or practically so, within a gen- 


eration. Business men now make a prac- 
tice of covering their indebtedness with 
life insurance. It would be possible to 
provide for the farm mortgage debt in 
the same way. The farmer’s mortgage 
could be cancelled with the maturity of 
the policy. 

“The average farm mortgage debt is 
approximately $4,000. I am _ informed 
that an ordinary life policy, taken at age 
35, would average less than $80 a year 
if carried during the average expectancy, 
which is 32 years for a man of that age. 
There are few farmers who would not 
put forth the extra effort to meet the 
payments on a policy that would leave 
their farms clear for their families. An 
extra litter of pigs, a hundred hens prop- 
erly managed, the produce from a good 
milch cow or two, an acre or two in a 
special crop, a few ewes, or an odd job 
or two during the slack season would 
provide the necessary funds. 

‘Another plan would be to place the 
mortgage under the land bank system 
and in that way the difference in inter- 
est would virtually meet the life insur- 
ance protection. 

“In any event life insurance offers a 
possibility of nearly if not quite wiping 
out the farm mortgage debt within a 
generation. Should the farm owner, 
through advanced age, or disability, not 
be insurable, the policy might be writ- 
ten for some other member of the fam- 
ily who is insurable, possibly the one 
who is to inherit the farm and the 
mortgage. I believe this plan is both 
feasible and practical. A total coverage, 
of course, would hardly be likely. That 
would be too ideal. But so much of the 
farm mortgage debt could be protected 
in this way that mortgages no longer 
would be a menace to agriculture and 
the future of the soil.” 


Parkinson Address 


(Continued from Page 7) 
serving sales force in the world. It is 
not the result of inborn thrift or self- 
animated conservatism that more than 
sixty-eight million citizens of the United 
States have associated themselves to 
maintain a great reservoir of self-reli- 
ance represented by one hundred and ten 
billion dollars of life insurance in force 
in this country. This great source of na- 
tional strength, economic stability and 
family protection springs directly from 
the activities of our underwriters in the 
field. 

“Sometimes I wonder whether we, as 
managers, have failed to place a high 
enough value on the privilege of repre- 
senting our companies in the field. Un- 
less we value this privilege sufficiently 
to take the responsibility of keeping out 
of life insurance work second rate men 
who come to us from other businesses or 
from other life insurance companies in 
which they have been unsuccessful, we 
cannot very well justify continued talk 
about professional standards or continued 
expenditures of money for the avowed 
purpose of educating and elevating the 
agent to the level of professional status. 
So long as the life insurance business 
continues to be a refuge for anyone who, 
because of his own shortcomings, has 
met with disaster in other fields, it is 
futile to expect that our efforts to raise 
life underwriting to the level of a pro- 
fession will meet with any widespread 
success. With such personnel not even 
intensive education will be of much value 
to us, for education yields but small re- 
sults unless it is applied to a selected 
and permanent group. 

Decries Agent Turnover 

“In this matter of permanency of serv- 
ice, management carries the responsibil- 
ity for an existing hindrance to the real- 
ization of the possibilities of agency 
training. Too few of all those who serve 
us in the field serve long enough to ab- 
sorb our training or to give us back its 
beneficent results. 

“Our Association tells us that at this 
moment there are 225,000 men and wom- 
en throughout the length and breadth of 
the land serving as agents of life insur- 
ance institutions. The New York Insur- 
ance Department states that there were 
70,000 agents’ licenses outstanding in the 
state of New York at the close of 1929; 
that during 1930 28,000 new licenses were 
issued, and at the close of 1930 74,000 
agency licenses were outstanding. The 
figures for one representative company 
show 10,000 agents under contract at the 
close of 1929, 6,400 terminations during 
1930, 6,700 agents placed under contract 
during 1930, and 11,000 licensed agents at 
the end of 1930. Probably the annual 
average turnover of our agency forces is 
approximately 50% 

“With such a constantly changing per- 
sonnel it is difficult even to approach the 
standards of education and service which 
we recognize as desirable. Is it fair to 
those who constitute our permanent 
forces to continue this drag on their ef- 
forts merely to swell the annual volume 
of new production? This is a question 
which I ask myself as well as other life 
insurance executives with a sense of 
common concern.” 


Tyne Address 


(Continued from Page 11) 
fortunate if the distinct characteristics of 
our various sections and provinces should 
be merged into a uniform and standard- 





1 Cast 
Cates ang pC. 


ized national type, so it would be fatal 
to the best interests of the country. if 
the states should surrender their func- 
tions and rights to a highly centralized 
bureaucracy and to a despotic usurpation 
of power. 
A Dangerous Tendency 

“Likewise, as recently suggested by 
our distinguished Chief Justice, there is 
a very dangerous tendency to supplant 
a self-reliant individualism by an ap- 
peal to the government for aid and pro- 
tection. Our legislatures and congress 
are constantly importuned to pass laws 
and to establish organizations that will 
meet a merely temporary emergency. 
One may believe in reasonable regula- 
tion, but against socialism we must con- 
tinue to do battle even when it comes 
disguised in its milder forms. 

“Business and government have their 
particular spheres of operation, and they 
must not be merged in any wholesale 
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plans and systems. Nor should we sur- 
render to those’ minority groups that 
are constantly seeking to impose their 
moral standards upon their fellow-citi- 
zens. Just as we have worked out the 
principle of a free church in a free state, 
sO we must continue to insist that the 
liberty of an American citizen to think 
and act for himself must not be im- 
paired. Too many laws may easily breed 
a disrespect for all laws and thus un- 
dermine the very structure of our gov- 
ernment. Bigotry and intolerance have 
no place in these United States.” 


NEW DANISH LIFE COMPANY 

“La Semaine” of Paris reports that a 
new life insurance company is being 
formed in Copenhagen. The name of the 
company is Dansk Union and the for- 
mer Danish business of the Gothaer Life 
of Gotha, Germany, will be the nucleus 
of the new company’s business. 
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How A Columnist Might Report 
The James Victor Barry Dinner 


By Mervin L. Lane 


With an important insurance dinner 
every night last week New York was 
converted into the nation’s “dining al- 


cove”’...The insurance commissioners 


met; so did the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; also the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel...Not to men- 
tion the December dinner meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York...But, certainly, a high spot in the 
week was the dinner to James Victor 
Barry, retiring third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life...Life insurance 
is a business of sentiment...And when 
the leaders of every branch of insurance 
come from all parts of this country and 
Canada to pay respects to one man it 
is most unusual...But Barry is unusual; 
in a class by himself...It is not easy to 
list everybody present at that dinner... 
To mention those absent might be easier 
...For instance, Clancy B. Connell, 
president of the New York association, 
at home, ill, was missed... And so was 
Leon Gilbert Simon, at sea, bound for 
England on vacation...But why such a 
gathering?...“The good men do lives 
after them.”...How fine to tell any man, 
as James Victor Barry was told, that he 
is so much appreciated...The business 
was all there, every branch...It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any banquet hall 
housing at one time as many men of 
high position, overflowing with admira- 
tion, esteem, affection, respect—yes, love, 
for one man...Here are flash impres- 
sions of the proceedings. ..Toastmaster, 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, a quiet, 
business-like chairman, who moved the 
meeting along beautifully, with a fine 
sense of humor...Mr. Hurrell has the 
unusual knack, after lauding the next 
speaker to the skies, of knowing the 
man’s name without looking at his notes 
... The first speaker, Charles D. Living- 
ston, president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners...A 
fine, direct talk—chuck-full of ungushing 
sentiment...Next, Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager, North British & 
Mercantile, delivering a talk cleverly 
paced, now humorous, now sentimental, 
and with the charm of a man of the 
world...This talk was followed by an- 
other English gentleman, who quickly 
won his audience with a simple, direct, 
quiet, witty speech... Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager of the Gen- 
eral Accident, who directed many “hits” 
at persons present...His reference to the 
valuations controversy between Van 
Schaick and Dunham was through the 
medium of the clever paraphrasing of 
the old Jimmie Walker song: “Will you 
love me in December as you did in 
June?”...A great talk, which was just 
cause, later, for a rumor that the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
would be soon gunning for him to ad- 
dress one of their gatherings...The 
President of the National Surety Co., 
Edward M. Allen, gave a fine talk, plenty 
of humor...Then came Frederick H. Ec- 
ker, president of the Metropolitan Life 
...Mr. Ecker delivered, feelingly, a talk 
on Vic Barry’s long association with his 
company...The address was splendid— 
and registered...The last speaker of the 
evening was Col. Joseph Button, presi- 
dent of the Union Life...His address 
was replete with recollections of inci- 
dents during his long friendship with 
Mr. Barry...At the conclusion of his 
talk he presented to Mr. Barry a beau- 
tiful album, properly inscribed, bearing 
the signatures of each of the men pres- 
ent in the room, signatures having been 
obtained during the course of the din- 
ner...James Victor Barry responded... 
There were none of the stories for which 
he is famous...It was a serious moment, 
and he was serious...The response was 
brief, and it seemed that the magnitude 


of this tribute had rather choked him a 
bit, although his delivery was perfect 
and heard throughout the room...The 
high spot of the evening, in the opinion 
of the writer, was not Mr. Barry’s talk 
...It was the fact that during dinner this 
wonderful gentleman made the rounds of 
the Waldorf’s tremendous ballroom and 
visited each table...Naturally, as he 
reached each table, every man arose... 
But then, Mr. Barry circled the table, 
shaking hands with each man, and 
thanking him for his part in the tribute 
...With nearly 700 present, one can 
imagine that this was no easy task for 
Mr. Barry...But it shows the spirit of 
this lovable gentleman...It must have 
been a tremendous problem so to plan 
the dinner that it ran perfectly... But the 
work of the committee will be well paid 
when it considers that the dinner will 
not only live long in James Victor Bar- 
ry’s memory, but in the memory of every 
person present. 





THIRD SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP 





Lewis N. Cotlow of Keane-Patterson 
Agency to Sail on December 22; 
Agent a Globe Trotter 

Lewis N. Cotlow of the Keane-Patter- 
son Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
New York, inveterate world traveler and 
lecturer on Japan, who has circum- 
navigated the globe twice in the last ten 
years and who recently returned from 
Iceland, the Scandinavian countries and 
Russia, is now about to depart to the 
land of the tango, black eyed senoritas 
and the revolutions. He will sail on the 
Empress of Australia on December 22 
for his third trip to South America, 
where in Venezuela he will investigate 
life insurance conditions among the 
Latin Americans. 

On his recent visit to Iceland he found 
five life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness there, one English and four Scan- 
dinavian. Practically every man on the 
Island was carrying life insurance and 
the most popular form was the Endow- 
ment at age 65. There were three hun- 
dred agents centered about the various 
fishing towns of the Island with the en- 
tire population at 100,000, indicating less 
competition in New York City than 
there. 

He is the “Ripley” of the insurance 


A. L. CLOTFELTER RESIGNS 


Vice-President and General Counsel of 
Federal Life & Casualty 
Since 1918 

A. L. Clotfelter, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Federal Life & 
Casualty, has resigned effective Decem- 
ber 31. He has been with the company 
since 1913, when it was known’ as the 
Federal Casualty. Mr. Clotfelter plans 
to become associated in similar activi- 
ties on a broader scale. 

While practicing law in Kansas City 
from 1907 to 1913 Mr. Clotfelter was 
legal adviser and counselor for a num- 
ber of insurance companies. He was 
general counsel for the first five years 
of his affiliation with the Federal Cas- 
ualty, becoming a vice-president in 1918. 


TRY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

Four Connecticut Mutual general agen- 
cies in New York recently tried an ex- 
periment with daily newspaper display 
advertising, using the Times and Post. 
They are the Fraser, Harry F. Gray, 
Mervin L. Lane and Willard Regan 
agencies. 








business and has quite a collection of 
believe-it-or-not’s that he has accumu- 
lated in his world travels. 



































ENTERING 
ITS 40th YEAR 


Prompt, efficient, result-getting service to representatives and 
policyholders explains the phenomenal growth of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company. Now entering its 40th year, the 
Company has become a nation-wide institution, ranking among the 
leading Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Companies of America. For 
the live, aggressive Agent, the multiple line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group and Salary Savings offered by this Company is a 
sure winner—it provides a contract to fit every life insurance need. 
Progressive Agents like the progressive methods of the Missouri 
State Life. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Home Office, St. Louis 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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LLOYD’S CURRENCY COMMISSION 

The go off the Gold 
Standard is Japan. When Great Britain 
Gold Standard some months 


latest country to 


went off the 
ago it caused most interest here in ma- 


rine insurance circles. 


\s far as the American insurance com- 


panies are concerned the Gold Standard 
question has troubled them little as their 
dollar policies. On the 


done in foreign curren- 


business is in 
small business 
cies most of the brokers are being per- 
mitted to the currency in 
which the policy is written and the losses 


remain in 


are being paid out of such funds as are 
‘ollected. If the losses exceed the pre- 
American dollars to 
amount. 


miums they will use 
pay the 
The 


greatest 


necessary 
received the 
of Lloyd’s, 


their 


underwriters who 


shock those 
London. It 
to take all 
of the 
and 


were 


has been universal 


practice premiums irrespec- 
in which they were 
them at 


tive currency 


paid convert once into 


pounds. As most of these underwriters 


do a substantial American business the 


drop in the value of the pound seriously 

A year ago many under- 
top limit was $50,000 were 
a policy for $50,000. 


underwriters are 


affected them. 
writers whose 
issuing These same 
American 
business for not exceeding $35,000. 


renewing 


\ few months ago, if a Lloyd’s under- 


had an American loss he could 
$4.85 in 
pound, 


$3.50, 


writer 


pay American money for a 
and now he can only pay around 
so that the 


means a 30% 


same loss in dollars 
loss to him. 


In order to meet that situation Lloyd’s 


larger 


appointed a currency commission which 


has agreed that the Lloyd’s under- 
writers will keep their funds in three 
currencies—pounds, dollars and francs. 


They will convert their premiums into 
Most of 
particularly 


one of those three currencies. 


the Lloyd’s 
those 


underwriters, 
doing a large American business, 
keep their American premiums in 
dollars in New York, and will pay their 
out of funds. 


will 


losses such 
VOTE ON LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
SUBJECTS 


At a mecting this month of the Bos- 





ton Life Insurance Trust Council, at- 
tended by cighty members and guests, 
and addressed by Gwilym A. Price, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Peo- 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, 
vote was taken as to what questions 
those present would like to have dis- 
cussed at future meetings. Associations 


of life underwriters in various parts of 
the country will be interested in know- 


ing what these subjects are. They fol- 
low: 
What the life underwriter should 


know about living trusts. 

Pending increases in inheritance and 
income taxes, and what use to make of 
them. 

Analysis of large estate for trust and 
insurance recommendations. 

Advisability of appointment of co- 
trustees in certain cases and their com- 
pensation. 

Governmental attitude 
avoidance and tax evasion. 

Sales demonstration for personal life 
insurance trust. 

Sales demonstration for business life 
insurance trust. 

Trust avenues for distributing risk of 
investment. 

Discussion of actual cases involving 
use of both options and trusts. 

Clinical meeting for discussion of dif- 
ficulties in actual pending cases. 


toward tax 





A BRIGHT SPOT ON LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AGENCY TURN-OVER 

In this country there are hundreds of 
men and women studying to get the 
Chartered Life Underwriter degree and 
the number of holders of those degrees 
is growing. In another decade there will 
be many producers who will be able to 
write C.L.U. on their cards and station- 
ery. When the C.L.U. examinations were 
first inaugurated there were plenty to 
scoff at them, and it is also true that 
hundreds of general agents, some of 
them very successful, are unable to pass 
such examinations, but as the years go 
by the C.L.U. designation will become 
increasingly important. It is becoming 
recognized that holders of the C.L.U. 
degree take themselves seriously. They 
had to study hard to get it. They are 
more firmly attached to life insurance 
than they were before. It means more 
to them. They are not going to drop 
out of the business until they have to. 

The C.L.U., therefore, will have its ef- 
fect on the present sad turn-over situa- 
tion in agencies. And that situation 
could not be more graphically presented 
than in the recent survey made by Rob- 
ert Morse of the licensing division of 
the Michigan Insurance Department who 
found that in a city of 160,000 inhabit- 
ants there are mighty few experienced 
life insurance salesmen. How could 
there be when of the 438 persons now 
holding licenses in that city from life 
insurance companies there were 131 li- 
censed for the first time this year; 142 


_in_ 1930; 53 in 1929; 36 in 1928; 26 in 
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CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Clarence C. Klocksin of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the invitations committee 
for the James Victor Barry dinner, was 
one of the men who worked hardest to 
make that great social event the success 
it was. He is assistant legislative coun- 
sel of the Northwestern Mutual Life, the 
legislative counsel being Henry F. Tyr- 
rell, who was general chairman of the 
dinner. Mr. Klocksin, a graduate of 
Marquette University Law School and 
a member of the Wisconsin and Ameri- 
can Bar associations, is a level headed 
young man who has the capacity for 
making friends and who is industrious 
and tactful. 


* * * 


Ben .Hyde, New York general agent, 
Penn Mutual, is sailing on the Mauretania 
December 19 for a cruise to the West 
Indies, visiting Havana, Haiti, La Guayra, 
Curacao and the Panama Canal. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hyde and their daugh- 
ter, he will be taking his first real vaca- 
tion in several years. Since the death 
of his partner, E. G. McWilliam, in July 
of this year, Mr. Hyde has been occu- 
pied in reorganizing the agency, which 
so successfully functioned for seven 
years under the joint management of 
McWilliam & Hyde. In October and 
November the agency produced more 
paid business than in the corresponding 
months of 1930, and is well on its way 
to doing the same in December. 

* ok x 


George E. Lackey, Oklahoma general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
and past president of the National 
Association, has completed a week’s 
speaking tour through the Tulsa and 
Ponca City district carrying the mes- 
sage of life insurance as an investment, 
to the dentists of the state. The gesture 
is in connection with the extension di- 
vision of the Oklahoma University at 
Norman. Mr. Lackey’s subject is “Life 
Insurance the Ideal Investment for a 
Professional Man.” Plans are being 
formed for Mr. Lackey to carry the mes- 
sage to other important civic centers of 
the state. 


* * * 
Charles F. Swayze, agent in Niagara 


Falls, Ont., has been reelected mayor of 
that city for the third consecutive term. 








1927; in fact, there are only 35 agents in 
the town licensed before 1926. No won- 
der so many drop out, but why were the 
weak, incompetent, unfit licensed in the 
first place? 
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BAILEY 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, is being congrat- 
ulated widely on the occasion of his 
fifty-fifth anniversary with the company, 
which he observed on Tuesday of this 
week. He began his career on Decem- 
ber 15, 1876, at the age of fifteen years 
after attending school at the Newark 
Academy. He advanced steadily through 
many positions of trust and responsibility 
and was elected vice-president in 1914. 
Four years later he became president. 
As chief executive of the American and 
by virtue of his lovable personality Mr. 
Bailey has become one of the forémost 
figures in the fire insurance field today. 
Last May he was elected president of ‘the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He is a past president of the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference. 

* Ok OF 


W. E. Hill, assistant manager of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., returned to New York on Monday 
from a business trip through the South- 


west. 
a“  & 


S. Y. Tupper, Southern manager for 
the Royal group at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been in New York for several days. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Tupper. 

x ok x 


Bradford H. Walker, president of. the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Walker and their little 
daughter, Judith Ann, have gone to Los 
Angeles, the former home of Mrs. Walk- 
er, to spend the Christmas holidays. 


x * x 


John Kremer, vice-president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, was last 
week elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Insurance Patrol. . Samuel P: 
Rodgers, vice-president of the Insurance 
Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, .was 
elected a director. Both elections were 
made to fill vacancies’ created by the 
death of James A. McGann. 


* * € 


Lawrence Daw, manager of the. Syra- 
cuse division of the New . York State 
Fire Insurance. Rating, Association, . -mak- 
ing a personal investigation of’ 'ten_al- 
leged. overcharges in .East Utica fire 
rates, held the rates were not unfair and 
conformed to similar schedules i in all up- 
state cities. ; 

a. ee ee 

Seney L. Seay, president of the South> 
land Life, attended President -Hoover’s’ 
Conference on Home Building.and Home 
Qwnership in Washington, D. C. . 
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The Commissioners’ Convention and 
Valuations 

From the standpoint of the audience 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners sessions last week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania was not very satis- 
factory. There was only one big topic, 
under review and that was the most im- 
portant in the business: valuation of se- 
curities, and two of the sessions of the 
convention were practically devoted to 
that topic and were executive. As a re- 
sult the crowd which follows the com- 
missioners spent most of its time cool- 
ing its heels outside of the meeting room. 
Reporters amused themselves by neeking 
through the glass door, watching the 
oratorical gladiators at work. Mr. Van 
Schaick of New York and Colonel Dun- 
ham of Connecticut seemed to be talk- 
ing turkey most of the time, with plenty 
of arm motion and emphasis. 

“- © « 


Van Schaick’s Session With News- 


paper Reporters 

Following the executive meeting on 
Tuesday Superintendent Van Schaick 
announced that he would meet reporters 
at 3 o’clock and give them a handout. 
When that time arrived Mr. Van 
Schaick found himself surrounded by fif- 
teen reporters and one reportress. His 
informal talk was most interesting. 

Mr. Van Schaick was somewhat miffed 
because the reporters had previously re- 
ferred to the situation as a clash be- 
tween. December 31 and June 30 values. 
This was not the situation, as it was a 
clash between December 31 and the av- 
erage of five quarters. The values adopt- 
ed by the convention were those which 
most accurately represented the average 
over a period of five quarters. It is in- 
accurate to say that the convention 
“adopted June 30 values” as a substitute 
for December 31 values. It happens that 
the average thus obtained coincides with 
the values of June 30. That was purely 
a coincidence. ’ 

x ok OX 


Van Schaick’s Letter to the New 
York Times 

The best comment made from the “con- 
vention value” viewpoint was the letter 
which Superintendent Van Schaick wrote 
to the editor of the New York Times 
and which was printed on the editorial 
page of that paper Friday. As it is most 
unusual for State Insurance Department 
heads to write personal letters to edi- 
tors—their customary handouts being in 
the nature of mimeographed statements 
to all newspapers—I asked Mr. Van 
Schaick how the New York Times letter 
happened. He said he had been eating 
lunch with Adolph Ochs, publisher ; Louis 
Wiley, business manager; and some edi- 
torial representatives of the New York 
Times and they asked him to write a 
letter. He told them he would if they 
made a formal request, which they did. 
His letter follows: 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The Department of Insurance, in 
answer to inquiries, reports the follow- 
ing: 

1. The fair market value of securities 




















is not necessarily reflected by Stock Ex- 
change quotations of any particular day. 
Fair market value as reflected by sales 
presupposes voluntary selling. Abnor- 
mal conditions, forced liquidation, short 
selling, stringent monetary conditions 
and other causes may create a tempor- 
ary market price for a security at such 
a low level as to be utterly inadequate 
to indicate its real market value. 


2. In ascertaining market value the 
general use of the quotations on the ex- 
changes is simply the use of a standard. 
If for any reason the standard tempor- 
arily fails as such, there is reason to dis- 
card it and adopt another for the time 
being. 

3. The usual substitute for market 
quotations of a particular day in ab- 
normal market times as a standard for 
market value is the range of the market 
over a relatively short period not too 
remote in time. 


4. This is the basis of the resolution 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in recommending to the 
states the use in this year’s annual state- 
ments of companies of average values for 
securities obtained over a range of the 
market instead of the precise quotations 
on the exchanges on December 31, 1931. 

5. This action of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners was 
brought about by the widespread belief 
among insurance commissioners that it 
would be a needless hardship and sacri- 
fice, especially to policyholders, to force 
the present liquidation of companies 
where the business of insurance is pros- 
perous, the management competent and 
honest and the investments of high char- 
acter. It is generally recognized that 
the nature of the insurance business is 
such that it is not essential for the 
liquidity of insurance companies to be 
as great as is required of banks. 


6. The principle underlying the use 


of such average values of stocks and 
bonds as fair market value is similar to 
that which gave rise to the statutory 
authorization under certain circumstances 
of amortized values on bonds instead of 
market quotations of a particular day. 
Such practice has existed with certain 
limits in banks and insurance compa- 
nies for some time. It is similar also to 
the practice of banks and insurance com- 
panies of carrying at full value unde- 
faulted real estate mortgages, even 
though the immediate market therefor is 
low and greatly restricted. 

7. The danger which may exist in us- 
ing average values for companies which 
are likely to be compelled to sell secur- 
ities forthwith is reasonably obviated by 
the ruling of the New York department 
recently announced as follows: 

“The discretion of the Superintendent 
of Insurance will be exercised, however, 
to vary this general formula of the na- 
tional convention as special circum- 
stances may arise where the carrying out 
of a company’s contracts requires the 
liquidation of securities to meet its ma- 
turing obligations. In such cases it is 
obvious that the immediate market must 
be used in order that a correct reflection 


of financial condition be had.” 

. The use of average values as ex- 
plained in this letter is in accord with 
the practice of this department in 1907 
and 1914 and in the period from 1917 to 
1921. The reverse of this policy would 
have a tendency to cause the widespread 
immediate sale of enormous quantities 
of high-grade securities. It is obvious 
that this in turn would aggravate the 
present financial situation. 

GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York. 


26 * * 


Heard at the Commissioners 


Claude W. Fairchild, now assistant 
general manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, and for- 
mer president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, was 
secretary to the Governor of Colorado 
before he became insurance commission- 
er of that state. The Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department only has sixteen ex- 
aminers. 

Among the fire insurance chief execu- 
tives seen at the Pennsylvania during 
the commissioners’ convention were E. 
W. West, Glens Falls, and Robert P. 
Barbour, Northern Assurance. 

Ben Neale of the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, who was coming down to the 
James Victor Barry dinner, could not 
make it because of illness. 

At the Lambs Gambol a few nights 
ago was one party consisting of Charles 
H. Burras, Chicago; W. G. Wilson, 
Cleveland; T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City; 
J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh. 

Commissioner Fishback, who weighs 
more than 300 pounds, and who sits up 
all night on trains when making an 
Eastern trip, did not attend the commis- 
sioners’ convention at the Pennsylvania. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was host to commissioners and guests 
of the convention at a luncheon given in 
the Pennsylvania’s main dining room. 
There were no speeches. 

Murdock of Oklahoma was a former 
evangelist. 

Herman Ekern, former commissioner 
of Wisconsin, and now a Chicago lawyer, 
still has plenty of influence in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Henry Abels of the Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill., says that more Abraham 
Lincoln admirers than ever are visiting 
Springfield. ; 

Some of the commissioners were dis- 
appointed that they could not get in to 
see the Lenz-Culbertson bridge tourna- 
ment at the Hotel Chatham. 

Getting from the Pennsylvania to the 
Waldorf exhausted some of the commis- 
sioners. Too many motor cars to dodge. 

A couple of newspaper fakers, taking 
subscriptions for a write-up puff sheet 
(and then shortchanging the subscrib- 
ers), were thrown out of the commis- 
sioners’ one day and the Life Presidents’ 
the next. 

Three dinners ordinarily held when the 
commissioners and Life Presidents are in 
town—those of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, the Insurance Feder- 
ation of America and Harold Ley of the 
Life Extension—were called off this year. 

4% 


The Barry Dinner 


As side attractions of the James Victor 
Barry dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday night of last week there were 
a number of parties given. One _of the 
largest was that of the General Motors, 
presided over by Orville Davies, vice- 
president of the General Insurance Ex- 
change Corporation, which was attended 
by fire insurance men mostly. Casualty 
and fire men were also at the Romany 
Club in the Waldorf-Astoria where Har- 
old V. Smith, Retail Credit Co., and 
others entertained. The general agents 
of the life insurance companies, headed 
by Julian S. Myrick, entertained on the 
fifth floor. Many also visited the Trav- 
elers headquarters in the hotel. 

When James Victor Barry arose to 
speak he did not break down, as so many 
people do who are subject of a testi- 
monial dinner. Instead he struck right 


out in his speech in a voice clear enough 


to be heard by everybody present. He 
began with a piece of poetry. 

Although both prominent British in- 
surance men, Cecil F. Shallcross and 
Frederick Richardson, two of the lead- 
ing speakers at the dinner, never really 
got acquainted with each other until the 
dinner was over when they met in a 
suite upstairs in the Waldorf. 


The Metropolitan Life had sixty-five 
representatives at the dinner. All offi- 
cers in town attended. Wives of some 
of the officers were in the boxes. 

The Ben Bernie Orchestra did not play 
any jazz. It had been instructed not to 
do so. This is in marked contrast with 
its yearly appearance at Princeton where 
the students will have nothing else. 

A number of prominent insurance men 
who had heard and admired Cecil Arden 
at the Metropolitan Opera House called 
to pay their respects at her dressing 
room in the Waldorf-Astoria after she 
had sung at the dinner where she made 
a great hit with “Dancing in the Dark” 
from “The Band Wagon.” 

Probably the feature of the dinner 
which attracted most attention was the 
presence of men from so many divisions 
of the insurance business. “Too bad we 
can’t get together oftener,” was a com- 
ment frequently heard. 

The attendance would have _ been 
larger, but the committee decided that if 
any more tickets were sold the ballroom 
would have been too crowded; so late 
comers were turned away. 

* * * 


C. R. Pitcher Visits Willis O. Robb 


Willis O. Robb, former manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange and 
C. R. Pitcher, former deputy manager 
of the Royal and now president of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., had 
a long and enjoyable chat last Thursday 
afternoon at the former’s home in Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island. These two vet- 
erans of the fire insurance business were 
for many years leading figures in New 
York City fire underwriting and are two 
of the most highly respected and beloved 
members of the fraternity. 

Mr. Pitcher was president of the Ex- 
change during part of the time that Mr. 
Robb was manager. The former told me 
this week that he owed a great deal in 
the way of kindly advice and assistance 
to Mr. Robb. Based on their frequent 
contacts during the days when both were 
active in New York these two outstand- 
ing figures developed a deep and lasting 
friendship for one another. 

Mr. Robb has been active for several 
years whereas Mr. Pitcher retired only 
a few months ago. At their meeting last 
week they talked about the problems 
that used to face the fire insurance busi- 
ness, comparing them with those which 
today have to be solved. 

Mr. Robb has not been in New York 
City frequently this year because of im- 
paired health. However, all of Mr. 
Robb’s friends sincerely hope that he 
will feel inclined to visit William Street 
and the Drug & Chemical Club in the 
near future so that they may greet him 
midst the surroundings with which he is 
so well acquainted. 

a oa 


Distinguished Foreign Visitors 


Among the distinguished visitors from 
foreign countries who have visited the 
new home office of the Aetna Life in 
Hartford are these: 

E. Hurlimann, general manager, Euro- 
pean General Reinsurance Co., Zurich; 
Fritz Phillips, Eindhoven, Holland; Col. 
Charles H. Baugh, auditor, Salvation 
Army, London; Miss Elfreda Kirsch- 
baum, Tallinn, Estonia; W. J. Burger, 
North American Life, Toronto; Mr, and 
Mrs. Knud Wilhelm Hansen, Ordiup- 
goard, Charlottenlund, Denmark, and one 
delegation of fifty delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress which was meeting 
in Washington, D. C., during the week. 

a er 


E. R. Hardy, secretary of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, attended the 
Herbert Hoover home building confer- 
ence. 
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I. U. B. Is Defended As Vital 


Stabilizer In Insurance Field 


Chairman of Executive Committee W. Ross McCain Tells 
Members ‘that Board ls Periorming Function of 
Meeting lNeeds ot business and Kecapturing 
Lines trom Marine Departments 


Reviewing the activities of the Inter- 
state Underwriiers oard during the last 
year W. Koss Mccain, vice-president of 
the Aetna (tire) and cnaisman of the 
governiig committee of the 1.U.B., told 
the members ot the organization at the 
recent annual meeting in New York 
that were it not tor the 1.U.B. there 
would be far more improper and unfair 
compé.ition and intrusion of the fire field 
by intand marie underwriters. In other 
words the fire iilsurance producing torce 
of the country has an ally in the 1.U.B. 
wuicul to date has been subjected to far 
more criticism than is justified. 

Mr. McCa.n_ stated that reporting 
forms of cover are a permanent part or 
the American fire insurance structure 
and whether agents and companies like 
it or not the business men of the coun- 
try are going to continue to demand 
wholesale coverage. 

Reporting Form Demanded 


“Certain classes of business demand 
the reporting cover,” said Mr. McCain. 
“Their needs are not met by any other 
kind of form. The companies are com- 
pelled to meet the needs of the business 
or else they do not fulfill the purpose of 
their existence. Reporting covers will 
be written whether you or I want them 
or not. If organizations do not care to 
furnish the coverage then non-affiliating 
companies will. ‘lhe premiums which 
are large will help or hurt our associa- 
tions just as the members of these or- 
ganizations wish. There is no way by 
which the large progressive companies 
can be kept from looking out for and 
from getting a share of the large and 
important lines. It was the fact that 
our large member companies were wiit- 
ing this business contrary to the rules 
of the various regional associations that 
prompted the organization of the I1.U.B. 

No Lines Go to the I.U.B. 

“There is a disposition to lay at the 
door of the I.U.B. all the evils of the 
big and disturbing business. Every time 
a company loses or competes for and 
does not obtain a desirable line, it is in- 
clined to conclude that the line has gone 
to the I.U.B. and under improper cover. 
As a matter of fact no line goes to the 


I.U.B. All business is written by an in- 
Jividual company and every incorrect 
form or rate is not an I.U.B. rate or 


form and the fact that the company has 
taken the risk incorrectly is not the fault 
of the I.U.B. but is often in spite of 
the I.U.B 

“What we need is a little sympathetic 
co-operation and a little friendly con- 
structive criticism, a little less indirect 
attack.” 

Replying to the criticism that the 
I.U.B. furnishes a service only to those 
companies which are writing the business 
Mr. McCain said that there was some 
misunderstanding. On the purposes and 
operations of the I.U.B. he continued as 
follows: 

“First of all the I.U.B. was set up to 
define the line of demarcation between 
the fire and marine companies, whether 
as separate companies or as departments 
of the same company. The secretary was 
charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining what risks were marine and what 
fire. To some extent this function of 
the I.U.B. has lain fallow, but recently 
it has been exercised with good effect. 
Just recently for example cancellation 


was obtained from marine departments 
Or a large line which properly belonged 
in fire companies. ‘Lhis is an imporiant 
function ot the 1.U.B. and one which 
will become increasingly important in the 
future. 

“Second: The I.U.B. is policing the 
business ot those companies wring re- 
porting covers. It sees that the rules 
are complied with, that the proper rates 
are secured and thus prevents improper 
and uniair compecition, lf it were not 
ior the 1.0.8. more business would be 
taken off the books of the members and 
more incorrect practices would be in- 
duiged in. It would be hard to estimate 
how great the protection to the mem- 
bership is from the 1.U.b. and how much 
grief has been saved to those compa- 
nies which are accustomed to get this 
business regularly and to write it in con- 
tormity with Association requirements. 


Service at a Moment’s Notice 


“Third: The LU.B. has set up for the 
use of the membership a machinery by 
which any member can write reporting 
covers at a moment’s notice. ‘here is 
at hand rates, forms, stamping office fa- 
cilities and all the other intormation and 
advice for handling this difficult and im- 
portant class. By the setting up of this 
machinery many lines which formerly 
were written in one company are divid- 
ed between a number of companies. A 
small company is given an opportunity 
to write a percentage of the line and is 
doing so. It is not necessary to have 
the entire line in one company to con- 
ceal the location of the cover and to hide 
an incorrect rate or form. Even the 
smallest company can at a moment’s no- 
tice furnish the facility for reporting 
companies to an agent and can know 
that he can handle the line promptly and 
satisfactorily. This ability to take care 
of this business places the member com- 
panies in a favorable light with their 
agents and prevents the larger compa- 
nies writing the class from taking ad- 
vantage of them in the agency and from 
demanding other business as a consid- 
eration for the writing of it. 

“Fourth: The I.U.B. by its existence 
assures to a large number of big busi- 
ness men that they are getting their 
business written under correct form and 
conditions and at rates which are fair 
and reasonable and not subject to any 
great competitive reduction. 

_ “Fifth: The I.U.B. has done and is do- 
ing an important work in preventing the 
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writing of ineligible classes of risks and 
in forcing these lines back into the prop- 
er channels. The member companies 
probably do not appreciate the number 
of these lines which remain on _ their 
books which, were it not for the 1.U.B. 
would be lost by them, either to non- 
association companies or to members of 
these organizations who feel the need of 
meeting competition.” 


Extension to New Classes 


On January 28, 1931, the governing 
committee unanimously ‘adopted the fol- 
lowing requirements for the extension of 
I.U.B. coverage to other classes: 

“That whenever it is contemplated 
taking in a new class into the I.U.B. 
thirty days’ notice shall be given to 
each member of the governing com- 
mittee and to the regional organiza- 
tions and it shall take a 75% vote of 
the entire governing committee in or- 
der to carry it. A vote by mail may 
be taken.” 

This not only is a safe and sound 
method for handling these classes but is 
also a conservative one and one which 
protects the interests of the company 
members and which was adopted for the 
purpose of giving the various regional 
organizations time in which to voice 
their protest against the inclusion of any 
particular class not previously eligible, 
Mr. McCain said. He continued: 


Auditing of Accounts 


“As the manager has informed you, 
since the last meeting we have installed 
a system for auditing accounts. As was 
to be expected the first audits produced 
some difficult situations, the main trou- 
ble being the cost of the same. Our 
audit and governing committees are 
gradually working out this matter and 
I feel sure that we will shortly have 
this feature of the I.U.B. work in a 
shape satisfactory‘ to the members.” 

On March 31, 1930, after careful con- 
sideration, it was decided to increase the 
size of the governing committee, which 
up to that time had consisted of ten 
members, being the president or chair- 
man of the four regional organizations, 
with six additional members, and to 
make the board consist of sixteen mem- 
bers. This was done in order that the 
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control of the governing committee 
might not be vested in a small group of 
companies which were writing a large 
volume of reporting business and whose 
interests might be such that rules and 
practices could be changed to suit a spe- 
cial need, and with the thought in mind 
that a large variety of interests should 
be brought in to inspire the confidence 
of the membership. 


The membership of the governing 
committee of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board at the time of the annual 
meeting consisted of the following: 

Edward Milligan, president, Eastern 
Underwriters Association; John F. Staf- 
ford, chairman, governing committee of 
the Western Underwriters Association; 
McClure Kelly, president, Board Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific; Harrison 
Hines, president, South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association; R. M. Bissell, presi- 
dent, Hartford Fire; Lyman Candee, 
vice-president, Globe & Rutgers; Paul 
L. Haid, president, America Fore Com- 
panies; Benjamin Rush, president, In- 
surance Co. of North America. 

J. Lester Parsons, president, United 
States Fire; C. F. Shallcross, U. S. man- 
ager, North British & Mercantile; Har- 
old V. Smith, vice-president, Home; 
Harold Warner, U. S. manager, Royal; 
Alfred Stinson, president, Automobile; 
Robert H. Williams, vice-president, 
Travelers Fire; Paul B. Sommers, vice- 
president, American; W. Ross McCain, 
vice-president, Aetna. 


“A review of this committee would, 
seem to be conclusive that these gen-., 


tlemen are fully competent to handle the 
operation of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board,” said Mr. McCain. 





Buffalo Controversy 


An insurance war broke out in Buf- 
falo this week when an ordinance 
was offered in the city council giv- 
ing the mayor and the comptroller 
authority to make a survey of munic- 
ipal property and then to place in- 
surance based on their findings. Dem- 
ocrats, now in the minority on the 
council, immediately charged the Re- | 
publicans with trying to dispose of 
$9,140,000 of fire insurance to political 
advantage instead of permitting the 
Democratic council to award it as 
usual next year. The council becomes 
Democratic on January 1 but the Re- 
publicans hold the offices of mayor 
and comptroller. Decision on the or- 
dinance will be reached before the 
end of the year it was indicated. 











ALMOST DROPPED INSURANCE 


A lesson on the advisability of con- 
tinuing insurance on public buildings, 
churches and the like was taught down 
at Camden, Ark., last week. The Meth- 
odist Church there was carrying $25,000 
of tornado insurance and a proposal was 
brought up a week ago Monday to drop 
the insurance for the sake of economy. 
This was voted down which was ex- 
tremely fortunate as the church was vir- 
tually destroyed last Saturday by a tor- 
nado that struck the town. 
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Barry 


inner Lalks Hit High Standard 


An Intellectual Evening In Which Sentiment and Humor Combined To Hold 
Attention of Crowd; and Which Will Be Long Remembered 


Echoes of the James Victor Barry dinner are still heard about this 


country and Canada. It is the general opinion that the addresses at the din- 
ner, which was a testimonial to the retiring third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, reached a high intellectual level, with just the right mixture 


of sentiment and humor. 


The insurance papers are unanimous in saying 


that there has been no more outstanding social insurance event in the history 


of the business. 


- Toastmaster Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and general counsel of the 


Prudential, was at his best. 


He went humorously into the background of 


each of the speakers, who were among the most distinguished men of the 


business. 


Mr. Barry’s remarks, in which poetry 
was appropriately and effectively blend- 
ed, were as follows: 


So dark the ways, so vast the plan. 
We cannot read what God intends, 
But soon or late will each man 
Learn that life was meant for 
making friends. 


Having unconsciously, no doubt, but 
fortunately had that lesson implanted in 
my mind and heart before it was ever- 
lastingly too late for me to reap some 
of the fruits of its sowing, I stand here 
at this time, if not stunned, most as- 
suredly overwhelmed by this foregath- 
ering of those whom I am confessedly 
conceited enough to believe to be my 
friends and well wishers. 

The sentiment uppermost in my mind, 
as I reflect upon the honor you have 
done me by your presence here tonight, 
altogether apart from the material evi- 
dence of your esteem which you have 
been moved to offer and for which I 
thank you from the very depths of a 
grateful heart, is twofold. It is one of 
gratitude for the friendships I have been 
privileged to enjoy throughout life, and 
1 devout hope that I may have proven 
to be measurably worthy of your regard 
and confidence. 

Never before, since first the years be- 
g°n to roll for me back in the Inde- 
-endent State of Monroe, Mich., have I 
veen so impressed as I am at this mo- 
ment with the thought that, 

It’s been my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road, 
The strong arm of some comrade 
kind 
To help me onward with my load. 
And since I have no gold to give 
And love alone must make amends, 
My fervent prayer is “As I live 
God make me worthy of my 
friends.” 


Discretion 


Someone has more or less aptly re- 
marked that discretion is something that 
comes to a man when he is too old to 
benefit by it. That this definition is not 
unerringly exact, I propose to demon- 
Strate by carefully avoiding either an 
affirmation or denial of any of the many 
generous counts in the flattering indict- 
ment returned by the distinguished jur- 
ors whose presentment you have been 
Privileged to hear this evening. I will 
tather be content with felicitating my- 
self on the fact that the somewhat dis- 
cordant idea of discretion just mentioned 
'S not entertained by those gentlemen 
to the extent of impelling any over- 
Meticulous individual among them to 
tell the exact and naked truth. For that 
would have been my undoing. 

Confronted by the case as presented 
with so much of kindness, eloquence and 
discretion, I am swayed by emotions that 
Tender it impossible for me to respond 
jm any sense properly or adequately. 

It is, believe me, my friends, simply 
another case involving the willingness of 


Mr. Barry was the last speaker. 


the spirit and the weakness of the flesh. 

Recalling a subtle reference made this 
evening to the effacement of a certain 
individual from this time forth, let me 
remark that you will find yourselves in 
no such luck, for I have it from ex- 
cellent authority he fondly hopes to con- 
tinue barking at your heels for many, 
many moons to come. 

A Promise 
And I promise you that I 

Won’t grow stale and musty 

I won’t get sour and crusty 

Although I lose my teeth and all my 
hair 

And though my bones get creaky 

And all my heart valves leaky 

I still shall look on life and find it 
fair. 

And furthermore that if and when, if 
ever, 

Age about me hovers, 

The dreamers and the lovers 

Shall know their loves and dreams 

Are also mine. 

And I shall still remember 

Amid my bleak December 

The days when May and June 

Were months divine. 

Youth with its glow may perish 

But I shall seek to cherish 

The best of its illusions fine and 
high. 

The years shall take their toll of me 

But they shan’t touch the soul of me 

For I’m going to keep my _ heart 
young till I die. 

Having made this important declara- 
tion of purpose and intent, there re- 
mains naught for me to do, if I am to 
keep within the bounds of propriety, 
other than to emphasize my profound 
and loving appreciation of your friend- 
ship and good will through the years 
that have gone by and my deep gratitude 
for your continuing interest in my wel- 
fare and happiness as manifested by 
your participation in this most glorious 
incident, save only one, in my career. 

And this I do with the sincere assur- 
ance to each of you: that : 

“What so poor a man as I am can do 
to show his love and friending of you, 
God willing, shall not lack.” 


Speech of C. F. Shallcross 


Talking for fire insurance Cecil F. 
Shallcross, United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, said in 
part: 

“There are at least two reasons why 
all fire insurance men have placed Mr. 
Barry on a high pedestal. The first is 
because he is just himself; the other is 
because he has long been such a friend 
of fire insurance from all standpoints as 
well as an efficient and popular officer 
of a great life insurance company. 

“To us fire insurance men, especially 
since October 1929, the gigantic sums 
the great life insurance companies main- 
tain for the protection of their policy- 
holders are comparable only with our 
sums insured, not with our assets; and 


we begin to look at their assets much as 
the lark must look at the sun and from 
about the same distance. 

“Whenever we have any time to spare 
from computing loss and expense ratios 
we gnash our remaining teeth, study the 
depreciation of our stocks and bonds and 
wonder why we did not invest our 
wretched nickels in real estate mort- 
gages—confident that none would ever 
be foreclosed, and that all would be 
quickly marketable if a conflagration 
should occur in Lansing, Michigan, 
Bronxville, New York, or some other 
Seat of the Mighty. 

“However, the only real grudge the 
fire insurance companies owe the life in- 
surance companies, and particularly the 
Metropolitan, is that Mr. Barry decided 
to go with them and not to throw in his 
lot with us. 

“It is not generally known that when 
he joined the Metropolitan Life he gave 
up still another job which offered great 
possibilities. He was a deacon and 
passed the plate at his own church; and 
I would not have you uncharitably at- 
tach any significance to the fact he will 
not himself deny that when he left that 
congregation to come east the trustees 
appointed a one-armed man to fill the 
vacancy. 

“In a recent article in The Eastern 
Underwriter former Superintendent 
Vorys of Ohio, Colonel Button and 
others are quoted as giving a number of 
reasons why Mr. Barry was such an 
outstanding success as a Commissioner. 
Those gentlemen could have said a lot 
more nice things about him and still 
have told only the half; but the one out- 
standing thing that has made former 
Commissioner Barry’s memory so frag- 
rant with the fire insurance companies 
is that he left Lansing before he learned 
too much about them. 


Seldom Needed Legislation 


“His long record as commissioner 
shows that he seldom resorted to the 
Legislature but that when he did it was 
to some purpose. It was a subject of 
wide comment that legislation he intro- 
duced after the 1906 investigation passed 
both the Michigan houses without a dis- 
senting vote. He secured amendment to 
the then existing laws so that insurance 
premiums became taxable only once in- 
stead of twice, i.e. by the direct writer 
as well as the reinsurer. A third impor- 
tant venture into legislation followed the 
celebrated decision which. nullified the 
Michigan Standard form of fire insur- 
ance policy on the ground that it had 
been promulgated by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor instead of by 
the Legislature itself. In: short order 
he induced the Legislature to correct the 
exceedingly awkward situation by for- 
mally approving the policy. 

“A post-prandial orator once intro- 
duced the commissioner as ‘The dia- 
mond in the unlaundered shirt front of 
Michigan politics’; and I might add that 
when the State of Michigan lost the 
diamond she learned to her regret that 
she carried no indemnity. 

“T do not know how many of you have 
played poker with Vic Barry. Those who 
have are very likely to have felt the de- 
pression. There was one and only one 
occasion when he made the mistake of 
trusting the other players. They were 
all going to an insurance commissioners’ 
convention somewhere in the West—Se- 
attle, I think—and John Hartigan, for- 
merly commissioner of Minnesota, who 
was to have provided the chips, forgot 
to do so. Instead, the players used Pull- 
man car matches. One of the party told 


me some time afterwards that he never 
knew a game in which so many players 
so often had to excuse themselves for a 
minute or two. Vic was the unsuspect- 
ing banker and when he came to settle 
up there were 295 matches more than 
they started with. 
Flood of Memories 


“Victor Barry to retire. That was 
the newspaper headline that a few weeks 
ago flooded the memories of a great 
many more men than are gathered in 
this room to do him honor. 

“H. G. Wells wrote: ‘The path of so- 

cial advance is, and must be, strewn with 
broken friendships.’ The career of Vic- 
tor Barry culminating in this wonderful 
testimonial of the affection in which he 
is held by men in all walks of life all 
over the United States is a complete 
demonstration that Mr. Wells’ rule has 
the exception to prove it. 
‘ “Tf he has ever had an enemy I will 
guarantee that the antagonism did Barry 
credit. Hevhas such hosts of friends 
because, if forced to believe ill of a man, 
he tries to find excuses for him; because 
he has a human way of putting himself 
in the other fellow’s place; because he 
can say an unpleasant thing pleasantly; 
because he is willing to respond with 
honest counsel and advice born of a 
wealth of experience; because some- 
where, perhaps in that church we were 
talking about, he learned at least one 
verse and has lived by it: “As we have, 
therefore, opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men”; because he has a delicious 
sense of humor; because he is a sports- 
man and a gentleman. 

“From selfish motives men directly or 
indirectly connected with all branches of 
insurance will profoundly regret his re- 
tirement from active business, but will 
rejoice in the knowledge that it will mean 
more time in which he may enjoy the 
leisure he has so richly earned and will 
put off by many years the drinking of 
‘that gray drug of silence.’” 

Mr. Richardson’s Talk 

Frederick Richardson, U. S. manager 
of the General Accident, began his speech 
with the following story: 

“The story goes there was a Welsh lad 
once who became famous. He was raised 
by his uncle, the village cobbler, and was 
full of promise, but promise of what the 
uncle didn’t know. So on a certain Sun- 
day afternoon he left the boy alone in 
the little front parlor with the family 
Bible, a box of paints, and a brand new 
shilling, thinking that if he found him 
reading Holy Writ he’d make a preacher 
of him; if dabbling with the paints, he’d 
train him for an artist, or playing with 
the’ shilling, a business man! And when, 
he looked in later on what did he find? 
The boy was sitting on the Bible with a 
paint brush in his hand coloring the shill- 
ing to make it look like a gold sovereign! 
So there was nothing left for him to do 
but make a politician of him!” 

Reporter Becomes Commissioner 

Then, reverting to the guest of honor, 
Mr. Richardson said: 

“Once upon a time, perhaps, when 
Barry was a little ginger-top, his parents 
held a consultation which may have run 
like this. ‘We'll bring him up to be a 
cub-reporter, and after that Commission- 
er of Insurance, and then he’s bound to 
be elected to some fine post in an in- 
surance company—perhaps the greatest 
company in the world! Who knows? 
And sure he’s going to be a grand after- 
dinner speaker! That’s the trick, I’d have 
you know! There’s nothing like tickling 
their ears with the fine, smooth talk that 
draws the breath out of a man and makes 
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you want to fall upon your knees or lay 
a blackguard low, or part with every 
whipstitch that you own just for the love 
o’ God! We sure must make a speaker 
of him! Then when he’s young and 
working for the papers he’ll be in all the 
big fights! And when he’s middle-aged 
and a Commissioner he’ll be in on the 
big jobs! And, as he’s going to be a 
grand after-dinner speaker, he’ll be asked 
for the big dinners all the time! Sure 
that will be to live the life of Riley and 
find a pot o’ gold at both ends of the 
rainbow! 

“Yet, after all, his mother may have 
wished him for a priest—good mothers 
are like that! But boys are boys and 
will run with swift feet to chase the 
bright bird Fancy down the street! And 
when you come to think of it there’s 
something about him—not sacerdotal— 
but breathing such a calm as falls on 
tired souls at Benediction! 

“That’s the way of the man! He meets 
you modestly and quietly; says the right 
word, tells a good story, recites some 
snatch of verse, never strikes the wrong 
note, but leaves you feeling better every 
time. You never had a joy nor a grief 
he didn’t share if he only knew about it. 
And that’s why we love him. It’s as sim- 
ple as A, B, C! And so methinks his 
mother may have meant him for a 
priest; and though he never served the 
High Altar, with the white-robed acolytes 
and the swinging censers, the chanting 
and the great solemn music, the Holy 
Office and the Sacred Mysteries, it can 
be said he always held a cup to thirsty 
lips and asked no questions. That’s the 
way of the man! 

The All-Seeing Eye 

“And yet, sad to recall, he was an in- 
surance commissioner once, and one of 
his duties of late has been to keep an 
eye on these honorable gentlemen who 
keep an eye on us! He knows what they 
are like when you meet them face to 
face in their mountain fastnesses! He 
knows how they behave when they’re 
away from home! He knows the truth 
of what I told Tom Donaldson when he 
was a Commissioner! It’s not easy to 
look a hero in a cafeteria; nor, for the 

natter of that, in an hotel bedroom, lost 
in a blue haze and surrounded by bottles 
of—grapejuice! Yes, he was a Commis- 
sioner once, and I don’t hold it against 
him if only for the fact that he’s one of 
those who rose on stepping stones of 
their dead selves to higher things; one 
of those who, like Jesse, the pride of 
Hornell, and James, the traffic cop on 
Park Avenue (that’s Jesse’ James when 
you put them together—the Gold Dust 
Twins); and like Jim Hoey and witty 
Clarence Hobbs bolted the state to land 
in better jobs! Indeed, he was the first 
charter member—founder, bedad, of what 
we now might dub the ‘Extraordinary 
Ex-Commissioners’ Club!’ 

“And just because he may be out of 
touch with the old folks, I’ve brought 
together some snatches of gossip, and 
with your kind permission, Mr. Toast- 
master, I will don motley and, with cap 
and bells, will entertain our guest! ’Tis 
all in jest! 

“Casting our eyes from Maine to Palo 
Alto—Say! what’s the latest news from 
the Rialto? * * * 

“Not long ago the valiant Wesley Monk 

Stiffened his jaw and cried, ‘Why, that’s 

the bunk!’ 

Threw up the job and vowed, with pur- 

pose grim, 

They couldn’t make a Monkey out of 


him; 

And now the odorous winds would indi- 
cate 

There’s something ripe and rotten in the 
State! * * * 


“It’s said, though we admit he is no glut- 


ton, 

That Old Dominion’s gone and bust a 
Button! 

Down in de dismal swamp dey’s moanin’ 


ow 
Wid gentle voices callin’ ‘Come back 
Joe!’ 


“They say the big bright boy with a big 
stick 
(Continued on Page 42) 





Text Of New National Board 
Classification Of Fire Risks 


As already published in these columns 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has adopted a revised schedule of the 
standard fire classification to become ef- 
fective January 1, 1932. This classifica- 
tion reduces the number of classes from 
twenty-eight to twenty-six, the net re- 
duction of two classes being gained by 
the elimination of several classes and the 
creation of a number of new ones. The 
new classification was approved last 
week by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners which passed the 
following resoltuion: 

“Resolved, that the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners ap- 
proves and recommends to the several 
State Insurance departments requiring 
classification, the standard classification 
by fire hazards as rearranged in the 
light of experience upon a basis national 
in character and approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
that the convention gives approval and 
recommends that the states requiring 
classification use the actuarial bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
as far as applicable for its compilation 
and filing on a uniform basis in the in- 
terests of accuracy, economy and prompt- 
ness.” 

Additions are shown in black face type. 
January 1, 1932—Non-Hazardous 
(Buildings and Contents) 

Churches and chapels. 

Public buildings, hospitals, 
jails, public homes. 

Educational Institutions. 

Residence property (private) and out- 
buildings—including summer and winter 
homes. Excluding farm property. 

Farm property including live stock, 
growing crops and hay and grain in 
stacks in field. 

Mercantile 


Mercantile and office buildings—in- 


asylums, 


cluding bank and telephone exchange 
buildings. 

Mercantile stocks, household furniture 
in mercantile buildings, office, bank and 
telephone exchange contents. 


Warehouses 
Warehouses of all kinds, including to- 
bacco, cotton, cotton yards and com- 
presses, and wharves. 


Manufacturing Specials 


Woodworkers including saw mills. 

Metal workers. 

Chemical workers including paint and 
pharmaceutical. 

Textile and cloth workers, including 
laundries and cleaning establishments. 

Mining risks—all classes including 
mining dredges. 

Cotton gins. 

Cereal and flour mills, stock food fac- 
tories, grist feed and feed mills and grain 
elevators and warehouses. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing specials 
not otherwise classified. 

Oil Risks—mineral including refineries, 
derricks, pipe lines, oil tanks and sumps. 

Food and food products plants, brew- 
eries, distilleries, ice factories, wineries, 
and sugar houses, sugar cane and beet 
sugar refineries. 


Non-Manufacturing Specials 


Hotels, boarding houses, 
YOMEC.2A.. 

Public garages and airplane hangars. 

Lumber yards, wholesale retail and 
mill, including forest products. 

Miscellaneous non-manufacturing spe- 
cials not otherwise classified. 

Railway and traction properties, light- 
ing and power plants and waterworks. 

Theatre, motion picture shows and 
studios. 

Sprinklered risks—-manufacturing. 

Sprinklered risks—non-manufacturing. 


clubs and 





GREAT NAT’L RECEIVER 


Arthut T. Vanderbilt, Counsel for the 
Empire Fire, Claims That Company 
Is Insolvent 
Vice-Chancellor Church in the New- 
ark Court appointed C. Wallace Vail as 
receiver for the Great National of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on application of Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, counsel for the Empire 
Fire, which is controlled by the Public 
Fire of Newark, on the grounds that the 
Empire Fire is a creditor for $8,228 for 
losses on reinsurance. Insolvency is 

charged. 

The company has its executive offices 
in Washington, but recently opened 
“operating offices” in Newark which are 
under the management of Spencer Cur- 
ry, president of the company. Receiv- 
ers have also been asked for by the in- 
surance commissioners’ of North Caro- 
lina and the District of Columbia. It has 
been charged by the complainant that 
the officers withdraw $158,000 and invest- 
ed it in another concern and also wrote 
surety for which the company had no 
charter. 








AMERICAN LOWERS DIVIDEND 


The directors of the American of New- 
ark last week declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 4%, payable January 2 to stock- 
holders of record December 10. In a no- 
tice to stockholders President C. W. 
Bailey says: “The officers and directors 
of your company considered it prudent 
at this time to reduce the quarterly divi- 
dend to 20 cents a share as against 25 
cents formerly paid. The dividend at this 
rate will bring the amount thus paid well 
within the actual investment receipts, at 
current rates, of the American Insurance 
Co. alone. All investment income from 
the other companies of our group (with 
the exception of the Columbia, which 
paid the parent company 10% on its cap- 
ital stock) is retained by them.” 





EXAMINE IDUNA COMPANIES 

The German insurance department 
(Aufsichtsamt fuer Private Versiche- 
rung) is at present examining the com- 
panies belonging to the Iduna-Germania 
group of Berlin. It will be remembered 
that this is a fusion of the Iduna of Halle 
and the Germania companies of Stettin, 
which took place not so long ago, and in 
which the Rossia of America is interest- 
ed. This fact has given rise to discus- 
sions in the German press, but it is au- 
thoritatively stated that it is one of the 
regular examinations provided for by 
law and not caused by any special con- 
ditions. 





PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEES 


The following subcommittees of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia 


Fire Underwriters’ Association have 
been appointed for -1932: Finance— 
George R. Packard, chairman; Harold 


Haskins, George Y. Shermer. Rates 
and Schedules—John K. Payne, chair- 
man; John Glendening, Walter J. Chase. 
Rules—T. Magill Patterson, chairman; 
Silas H. Schoch, Eugene C. McColley. 
Efficiency and -Investigation—George Y. 


Shermer, chairman; Silas H. Schoch, T. 


Magill Patterson. 

Violations—George Y. Shermer, chair- 
man’; John Glendening, Walter J: Chase. 
Brokers — John K. Payne, chairman; 
Malcolm B. Foard, William Sassman, 
Walter Munns, Russell Bleakley. Com- 
mittee of Eight (Committee on Agency 
Qualifications) — Alfred T. Herkness, 
chairman; George Y. Shermer, vice- 
chairman; Richard Cross, W. J. Snyder, 
George Valentine Smith, T. Magill Pat- 
terson, John Kremer, John Glendening. 


FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Franklin Fire of 
the Home group last Friday declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 40 cents a 
share, payable January 2, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record December 20. ttt 





BUYS THE IOWA FIRE 


Automobile of Hartford Adds Western 
Company to Aetna Life Group; Her- 
man Miller to Remain 
The Automobile of Hartford has pur- 
chased the Iowa Fire of Waterloo, Ia. 
The consummation of these arrange- 
ments adds another important unit to 
the group of companies affiliated with 
the Aetna Life and the further an- 
nouncement by this organization of the 
continuance of the present management 
of the Iowa Fire, reflects the confidence 
held by the new owners in Herman Mil- 
ler, vice-president and general manager 
of the Iowa Fire, who will continue to 
operate the company from Waterloo 
with the assistance of Milo Miller, as- 

sistant manager. 

The acquisition of this company by 
the Automobile augments the already es- 
tablished prestige of the Iowa Fire which 
as a fire insurance company of standing 
among Iowa insurance representatives 
has been developed from its inception 
twenty-five years ago to that of its pres- 
ent standing in the state through the ef- 
forts of Manager and Vice-President 
Herman Miller. 

The Iowa Fire is a small company and 
at the close of 1930 had assets of ap- 
proximately $400,000, capital of $100,000 
and a net surplus of $175,000. It is li- 
censed in Iowa only. The company has 
been managed by interests associated 
with the Insurance Securities Co., Inc., 
of New Orleans and among the direc- 
tors are Alonzo Church, Mike M. Moss 
and W. Irving Moss, all of New Orleans. 
W. Irving Moss has been president of 
the Iowa Fire. After October, 1930, 
when its entire insurance in force was 
reinsured all business written was rein- 
sured automatically by the La Salle Fire 
of New Orleans for several months. 


CHARLES E. CHASE RETIRES 











Becomes Honorary Chairman of Hart- 
ford Fire; Leader in That City 
for Over Half a Century 
Charles E. Chase has retired as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Hartford Fire and the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity and has been elected 
honorary chairman. No successor has 
yet been selected. Mr. Chase’s retire- 
ment was caused by ill health which has 
confined him to his home for the last 

year. 

For years Mr. Chase was one of the 
leading figures in Hartford’s business 
and civic life. Born in Dubuque, Ia., on 
March 29, 1857, he was educated in the 
public schools of Hartford and in 1877 
went with the local agency there of the 
Hartford Fire. Three years later he en- 
tered the home office in a clerical ca- 
pacity and in July, 1890, was appointed 
second assistant secretary. He was 
elected vice-president in 1903 and suc- 
ceeded his father to the presidency in 
January, 1908. Five years later he re- 
signed to become chairman of the board. 

Mr. Chase was president of the Hart- 
ford Board of Fire Underwriters from 
1894 to 1908, when he declined re-elec- 
tion. He was elected a member of the 
common council in 1892 and served two 
terms as member of the board of alder- 
men. Mr. Chase has served as a direc- 
tor of a large number of insurance com- 
panies and also of several Hartford 
banks and industrial companies. 


T. L. ROGERS TO SPEAK IN UTICA 

Local agents in central New York will 
assemble in Utica on January 11 [0 
honor Theodore L. Rogers of Little 
Falls, president of the State Association 
of Local Agents. Mr. Rogers and Ed- 
ward L. O’Donnell, Utica attorney, will 
speak at a meeting under the auspices 
of the Utica Insurance Agents Club on 
that date. 


C. E. MAXSON DIES 
Following a long illness, Charles E. 
Maxson, eighty-six years old, and father 
of former Insurance Commissioner ° 
New Jersey Edward Maxson, died at his 
residence last week in Jersey City. 1 
lived in Jersey City for forty-seve? 

years. . 
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HIGH PRESSURE AND LOW PRESSURE SALES 
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POWER PLANT INSURANCE 
provides F & C inspection service that 
in itself is welcomed by any owner of 
power boiler equipment. 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM BOILERS 
and other pressure vessels found in 
homes, apartments and business buildings 
need to be insured against explosion. 

Sell these coverages now 
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These two advertising folders, as 
well as a broadside giving the 
essential information for writing 
Steam Boiler and Power Plant in- 
surance are available to our agents. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Brokers Object To 
Certain I. U. B. Clauses 


MORE ELASTICITY IS SOUGHT 
Committee of N. Y. Insurance Brokers’ 
Association Would Have More Lib- 
erality For Assureds 





The Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
committee of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, Inc., of which 
Malcolm B. Dutcher is chairman, sug- 
gests modifications of certain clauses of 
the I. U. B. contracts. The brokers’ 
committee is opposed in principle to 
over-standardization of fire insurance 
forms on the theory that it robs the in- 
surance buying public of the opportunity 
of securing proper and clastic coverage. 
Mr. Dutcher contends in his report that 
assureds are compelled to accept clauses 
and conditions which are a distinct hard- 
ship. 


Particular objection in the I. U. B. 
contracts is taken to the operation of the 
full reporting, audit, specific insurance 
and premium adjusting clauses. With 
respect to these the brokers’ committee 
says: 

“The so-called full reporting clause 
operates on the co-insurance basis, pen- 
alizing the policyholder proportionately, 
in case of loss, for under-reporting on 
the last previous monthly report. The 
contract also contains the so-called audit 
clause permitting the company to exam- 
ine the assured’s records during the term 
of the policy or within a year after its 
expiration. 

“It is reasonable that in case of loss 
the company should have the privilege 
of audit as provided, in substance, by 
the standard policy. Beyond that, any 
audit seems useless, for it carries no in- 
dicated authority for readjustment of re- 
ports on account of any shortage which 
the audit may disclose, and apparently 
leaves premium adjustment, under the 
premium adjustment clause, to be made 
on the basis of the reports as rendered. 


Would Drop One of the Two 
Requirements 

“If it be contended that the policy re- 
quires the assured.to report full values 
and that, therefore, companies are en- 
titled to the premium thereon, and if 
companies are to rely upon the audit to 
ensure fulfilment, then a proper audit 
clause can be justified; but in that case, 
the co-insurance penalty under the full 
reporting clause should not operate. If, 
on the other hand, such penalty is to be 
made operative, the audit requirement 
in the policy should be dropped. As the 
matter stands, underwriters are appar- 
ently seeking to eat their cake and have 
it, too. 

“Furthermore, under the operation of 
the specific insurance clause of Form No. 
1, other specific insurance, if not needed 
in excess of the policy limits or not dis- 
closed by written endorsement on the 
I. U. B. policy, voids the entire policy. 
At the same time, it is provided under 
the premium adjustment clause that only 
permitted specific insurance may be de- 
ducted in adjusting the final premium, 
hence, underwriters would appear to be 
adequately protected against unfair ma- 
nipulation. In this case we believe that 
a permit, similar to that under I. U. B. 
single state forms A and B, should be 
granted for other insurance without lim- 
itation.” 

One of the members of the brokers’ 
association, in commenting upon the 
above report of the Interstate Under- 
writers’ Board Committee,. says in part: 

“Since the presentation of the last re- 
nort of this committee, the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange has promul- 
sated amendment of its rules covering 
‘Builders’ Risk Form and Automatic 
Cover Clause,’ embodying the objection- 
able combination of full reporting clause 
and audit clause, and open also to ad- 
verse criticism on at least two other 
items.” 


many agents are waiting for the 


“break.” 


When the green light 


flashes they’ll be caught in the 
jam of late starters. 


out of 4—really “4 out of 5”—have it: 
Depressionitis. But kard work will bring 
results and a return of faith. 


agents are mentally snoring while 1 is still 
“sawin’ wood.” At the up-turn that 1 will be 
away ahead of the crowd. 


way to beat Old Man Depression is to keep busy ring- 


ing doorbells and making calls. 


still making sales. 
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Our Agents: 


Real salesmen are 


Be of good cheer, good cheer 


Nineteen Thirty-Two will be a good year 
What with You not shirking 
And our Advertising working* 


It will be a Happy, Happy New Year. 


Our motto: Advertising cus- 
tom tailored to fit the agency.* 


Northern Assurance 
Promotes E. D.. Patton 


ASS’T SEC’Y AT HOME OFFICE 








Succeeded As Kansas State Agent by 
C. E. Bleckley; Ralph Tilton Special 
Agent for Philadelphia Territory 





Earl D. Patton, for several years state 
agent in Kansas for the Northern As- 
surance, has been promoted to assistant 
secretary of the United States branch 
at the New York office. He is a native 
of North Carolina and for awhile was in 
a local agency at Wichita Falls, Tex. He 
joined the Northern as assistant special 
agent in Oklahoma in 1921 and in 1925 
was made Kansas state agent. 

Clarence E. Bleckley succeeds Mr. 
Patton as Kansas state agent with head- 
quarters at Topeka. He was born in 
Kansas and was with a local agency in 
Wichita for some years. For the last 
seven years he has been engaged in field 
work in Kansas and adjoining states. 

Ralph Tilton has joined the Northern 
Assurance as special agent, effective 
anuary 1, 1932 for Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia suburban territory, southern New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, with 
headquarters at 204 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. He was for years with the 
agency and brokerage office of Henry 
W. Brown & Co. of Philadelphia and 
after that for more than three years in 
inspection and rate service work. More 
recently he has been special agent for 
another company in the same field in 
which he will represent the Northern. 





FRED J. BREEN HONORED 





Dinner Given tc Popular Secretary of 
National Union by Company Ex- 
ecutives and Friends 
The officers of the National Union Fire 
and National Union Indemnity and friends 


. gave a birthday party to Secretary Fred. 


J. Breen on December 7 in Pittsburgh. 
This occasion also marked his fifth an- 
niversary with the company. Mr. Breen 
is one of the most popular men in the 
business and is widely known, having 
been with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as assistant to General 
Manager Mallalieu for a number of 
years. 

The dinner was an informal affair. 
Forty-two guests attended headed by 
Former Governor John S. Fisher of 
Pennsylvania, now chairman of the board 
of the National Union Fire. Others in- 
cluded President John M. Thomas, Vice- 
Presidents Henry A. Yates and E. E. 
Cole, Jr.; Vice-Presidents Nelson D. Ster- 
ling and Thomas F. Case of the National 
Union Indemnity; Assistant Secretaries 
D. S. Hanna, Wailtiam Fingerhuth and 
W. H. Hetzel, an@* Assistant Treasurer 
W. A. Strouss. 

During the dinner a large number of 
telegrams and letters from all parts of 
the country were read. Mr. Breen 
acknowledged the greetings and con- 
gratulations in a brief response to the 
talks made. Mr. Yates acted as toast- 
master. 





NEW AUTO RATES PREPARED 


The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
concluded its work on the rate manual 
for 1932 at Atlanta, Ga., last week and 
members have returned to their respec- 
tive headquarters in Atlanta, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. The rate 
recommendations now go to the four re 
gional advisory committees and then to 
the association’s board of directors. It 
is expected that an early meeting of the 
directors will be held in New York s0 
that the new manual may be printed and 
in the hands of the agents in January: 





DIVIDEND ACTION DEFERRED 

The board of directors of the City of 
New York of the Home group this wee 
voted to revert to the custom of many 
years’ standing of declaring dividends 
the January meeting of the board 1 
stead of at the December meeting. 
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Supreme Court on 
Oregon License Law 


PRESENT INJUNCTION UPHELD 





However, Case Is Remanded to Lower 
Court for Further Consideration; 
Discrimination Charged 





The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday affirmed the temporary injunc- 
tion secured by the Northwestern Na- 
tional restraining collection of the Ore- 
gon license fee of $500 for “additional” 
agents and also returned the case to the 
lower Federal court for further consid- 
eration. The affirmance was “without 
prejudice to the power and dutv of the 
District Court as specially constituted, to 
inquire into and determine whether the 
court has jurisdiction both in relation to 
the amount involved in the controversy 
and with respect to the right of the com- 
plainant to maintain this suit in equity.” 

The Oregon statute of limitation of 
agents was argued last week before the 
United States Supreme Court. The ques- 
tion involves the validity of the law in 
placing a maximum limit on the num- 
ber of agents a fire insurance company 
may have in the cities of that state. The 
court was asked to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of the law in the case of Averill, 
Insurance Commissioner, vs. the North- 
western National of Milwaukee. 

Counsel explained that one part of the 
statute in question, which was passed 
several years ago but not previously 
challenged, limits the number of agents 
of a fire company to one for each city, 
town and village, a license fee of $2 be- 
ing exacted. A subsequent section »ro- 
vides that one additional agent may be 
licensed to do business in cities having a 
population of 50,000 or more, and a third 
provision states that additional agents 
may be licensed upon the payment of 
an annual license fee of $500 for each 
such agent. 

The law was held invalid by the Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of 
Oregon, the Supreme Court was in- 
formed, on the grounds that it discrimi- 
nated between foreign and domestic com- 
panies, and further that it was an un- 
reasonable and arbitrary regulation of 
the fire insurance business. This court 
granted an interlocutory injunction. 

In his argument in support of the law 
Attorney General Van Winkle of Ore- 
gon pointed out that an agent who had 
been denied a license had challenged the 
law in a prior case but that the Supreme 
Court had ruled, Herbring vs. Lee, that 
he was not entitled to take exceptions to 
its provisions since the insurance com- 
pany and not the agent was required to 
pay the license fee. 

Denies Discrimination 

This lower court was in error, the at- 
torney general argued, in assuming that 
the law had been held by the State 
Supreme Court to be applicable to for- 
eign companies only. It did not so rule, 
he asserted, and argued that the law was 
applicable to all companies, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, and that therefore 
there was no discrimination. 

The statutory provisions, Attorney 
General Van Winkle asserted, constitute 
conditions precedent to the right of a 
foreign company to transact business in 
the state, compliance with which the 
state has a right to demand. 

“States are not prohibited by any pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution,” he 
contended, “from requiring the payment 
of license fees in such amount as they 
may exact as a condition precedent to 
the right of a foreign insurance com- 
pany to appoint agents for the transac- 
tion of business therein.” 

After explaining the statutory provi- 
sions, Thomas MacMahon for the insur- 
ance company argued that the “vice of 
this statute lies in its prohibition against 
more than one agent in each city and 
town of the state.” The limitation he 
said is an unconstitutional limitation 
upon an individual’s right of personal 
contract. 

“The law was not intended to produce 
revenue, and has not done so.” Mr. Mac- 
Mahon said, “but to monopolize the in- 
surance agency business.” 
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around the Corner 


one is the end of a year dizzy with moratoriums, gold 
shipments, international conferences and retrenchments. 
The day’s news raises fantastic economic questions which 
never entered our heads before. Mr. Average Citizen actually 
reads the printing on his dollar bill, and feels that his ignor- 
ance is equalled only by the ignorance of financial experts. 


That will all pass soon, for the coming of a New Year 
promises more interesting news. The remedies will have 
been shaken well—and used. The operations may have been 
unsuccessful, but the patients lived! 


Camden, in the meantime, carried more business the first 
half of 1931 than during the same period in 1930. The last 
half of the year looks even better. 


The secret is capable agents, working hand-in-glove with a 
capable home office. Camden offers, advertises, and explains 
a host of necessary coverages, and Camden agents close the 
sales. Neither of them, it appears, worries much about the 
gold reserve. : 


Write to Camden. Talk about yourself, your town, the 
business you would like to write. Perhaps Camden can show 
you how to increase your income by paving your way for 
the sale of Inland Marine coverages. . 


The Ninetieth Anniversary Year of an Agency Com- 
pany Known for Its Cooperation and Fair Dealing 


ae - ——S 
PARLUM AUT 


CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, N. J. 





~ cents” a share, payable January 


Percy W. Clark Dies; 
Suffers Heart Attack 


NORTH AMERICA EXECUTIVE 





Assistant Secretary of Group Was Well. 
Known in New York State as a 
Former Fieldman 





Percy W. Clark, assistant secretary of 
the Insurance Co. of North America 
group, died suddenly at his home in St. 
Davids, Pa., Sunday morning following 
a heart attack. He had been ill only a 
few hours. Mr. Clark was in his sixty- 
third year and is survived by his widow 


and a son, Leonard A. Clark. Funeral | 
services were held late Tuesday after- | 


noon. His passing came as a distinct 
shock to the fire insurance fraternity for 
he was held in high esteem by a large 
number of friends. | 

Mr. Clark was born on May 14, 18%9 
on Long Island, N. Y., and for awhile 
worked in an insurance brokerage office 
in New York City. In September, 196, 
he became a special agent of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, working in 
the western New York field for several 
years with headquarters at Buffalo. In 
January, 1924, Mr. Clark went to the 
home ,office of the North America and 
became assistant secretary of the Alli- 
ance. Three years later he was given 
the same position with the other compa- 
nies in the group. He was seen fre- 
quently in New York and regularly at 
the annual dinners of the New York Ex- 
Fieldmen’s Society. 

For many years Mr. Clark was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Association 
of Supervising and Adjusting Fire In- 
surance Agents—known more intimately 
as the “Old Association’—and a few 
years ago served as its president, after 
having held other offices of responsibil- 
ity. He was a familiar and popular fig- 
ure at the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation in the Adirondacks each summer 
when he was a New York State fieldman 
and will be missed deeply by those with 
whom he came often in contact. 





SERGOWSKI’S FIRE INSURANCE 


The second edition of I. N. Sergow- 
ski’s “Introduction in the Theory of Fire 
Insurance” has been received by the li- 
brary of the Insurance Society of New 
York. The book is published in the Ger- 
man language and copyrighted by the 
First Bohemian Reinsurance Bank of 
Prague. The first edition appeared some 
years ago in the Russian language and 
was for that reason less widely known 
than its merits warranted. The publi- 
cation in German will no doubt gain for 
the work a wider circle of readers. 





DEATH OF D. V. COOK 
_Douglas Vickery Cook, special inves- 
tigator for the Indiana general agency 
of the Fidelity Phenix Fire, of which his 
father, Clarence A. Cook, is general 
agent, died recently in an Indianapolis 
hospital of heart disease and complica- 
tions. He was born in Evansville, but 
had lived in Indianapolis since child: 
hood. He graduated from DePauw Uni 
versity and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He also attended the school 0 
business administration of Harvard Un 
versity. He had been with the insur 
ance company for the last five years. 1 
is survived by his widow and parents. 





XMAS BASKET FUND 

The American of Newark basebal 
team has donated its prize money 454 
nucleus for the Christmas basket fund 
to be raised by the officers and ye 
ployes of the American of Newark a! 
the Bankers Indemnity. Each baskt! 
will contain sufficient food for a week’ 
supply and will be given to the poor 4 
needy families of Newark and vicinity: 
Last year a large number of famille’ 
were supplied. 





PHOENIX FIRE DIVIDEND 


The Phoenix of Hartford has declart! 
the regular quarterly dividend ' 7 


stockholders of record December 1). 
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tn : True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutions: g 
St. : Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. a 
“ae ; 2 False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. : 
che : Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- = 
dow = ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. , = 
eral = History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. = 
nae The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. = 
‘i - that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but = 
arge = must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. Z 
= History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year =| 
1869 = 100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and = 
= 2 more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and = 
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i. 7 = continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and | 
ein | more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and = 
veral = most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the = 
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fre- will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 5 
— hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march = 
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mem- EI Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 2 
ation = fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have = 
e In- = courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in = 
.~ = Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; = 
-_ S make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and S 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Business Building Idea 

To encourage buying on the part of 
the public and to help his competitors 
during this depression a prominent AI- 
bany store discounts all purchases 10% 
in cash, provided the customer will guar- 
antee to buy goods for this 10% cash in 
any other Albany store. I was told this 
by a prominent insurance agent, as 
something entirely new. The theory of 
“keeping the dollar rolling,” I suppose, 
translated into actual practise. A good 
idea, apparently. 

ee 


High Sounding Words 


On the subject of high sounding words 
used so frequently nowadays in business 
life, the phrase “investment portfolio” is 
one of the latest. Formerly we used to 
refer to a firm’s or a corporation’s “in- 
vestments.” That won’t do at all now- 
adays, oh my, no! We must use com- 
plicated and _ high-soundings words. 
Therefore we read: “Their investment 
portfolio contains good securities,” in- 
stead of: “Their investments are good.” 
Six words instead of four. We might 
as well say “pedal extremities” for “feet,” 
or “hirsute facial adornment” for 
“beard,” etc. To ape these mannerisms, 
I recently asked a pompous German 
headwaiter at an Albany hotel to give 
me the “magenfahrplan,”’ which freely 
translated into English means “the plan 
of the route the stomach is to follow,” 
in other words the “menu.” Of course 
“menu” is simpler and everybody under- 
stands the word, but as simple words 
won’t do nowadays, why should not the 


practice of long, windy, high-sounding 
words be applied to restaurants as well 
as to investments? 
+. ee os 
Use of Fancy Words 

As we are having a lot of charts made 
for everything, we no longer say “periods 
of depression.” To be up-to-date we 
must now say “valleys of depression,” as 
depressions are shown like valleys in 
charts. I think we are getting into the 
habit of trying to make words sound less 
harsh or mysterious just as the “Polly- 
anna” school of men, instead of look- 
ing facts in the face and wrestling with 
them, in these times of depression, side- 
step disagreeable things by using a lot 
of mere words to cover up things and 
befuddle the brain of the less enlight- 
ened. 

This is not original psychology with 
us, the ancient Greeks developed the 
psychology of calling sinister things in 
nature and life by beautiful names, so- 
called “euphemism,” which means 
speaking well of things, when they 
should really be called by their right 
names. A striking example of this was 
calling the Black Sea, which was very 
treacherous, the Pontos Euxeinos, or the 
“Hospital Sea,” whereas it was just the 
opposite. (Whence the name, still used 
today, “the Euxine.”) There was a 
measure of superstition and a desire to 
placate unknown forces in this psychol- 
ogy of the ancients, and, as above 
pointed out, some think nowadays that 
by “dressing up” an idea or a matter in 
“fancy word” clothing, makes unpalatable 
facts easier to accept. 





NEW OIL BURNER PERMIT 





New York State Users of Oil Burners 
May Install Second Tank Inside 
Without Heavy Surcharge 


Homeowners in New York State will 
benefit by the action of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization in 
changing its oil burning system permit, 
to be attached to fire insurance policies, 
to conform with the regulations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, ac- 
cording to the Oil Heating Institute. The 
rules previously in force were in conflict 
with ordinances in a number of villages 
in the metrepolitan territory. In several 
cases when oil burner installations were 
made in accordance with municipal regu- 
lations there was a heavy increase in the 
fire insurance rate. 

This change, which became effective 
December 15, permits the installation of 
two inside fuel oil tanks, thus providing 
for larger storage capacity at a moderate 
cost at the standard minimum fire insur- 
ance rate. Previously it was necessary 
to enclose one of the tanks in masonry 
or place it under ground. Under the old 
rules the insurance rate for dwellings 
was twenty cents per hundred, increased 
to forty-five cents when the second tank 
was installed. 


N. Y. EXCHANGE MEETS 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
recently B. E. Gendar of Lewis & 
Gendar, Inc., was elected a member of 
the executive committee, succeeding S. T. 
Perrin, who resigned on account of his 
election as vice-president of the ex- 
change, and H. J. Robinson of the Phoe- 
nix Assurance was elected a member of 
the arbitration committee, succeeding E. 
W. Nourse, resigned. Announcement 
was made of the election by the execu- 
tive committee of Prentiss B. Reed of 
the Phoenix Assurance as chairman and 
A. J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & Co. as 
vice-chairman, 





NOVEMBER FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses for the United States in 
November totaled $35,287,641 according 
to figures submitted by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This com- 
pares with $35,682,577 for the same 
month of last year and shows a reduc- 
tion of about 1%. In November, 1929, 
the fire losses were $29,061,869. For the 
first eleven months of 1931 the losses 
amount to $411,503,056, against $420,942,- 
847 for the same period last year and 
$382.488,790 for the first eleven months 
of 1929. 


H. W. BOYD TO RETIRE 





Manager of the Royal at Chicago Will 
Be Succeeded on January 1 by 
George C. Peterson 
H. W. Boyd, manager of the Chicago 
branch office of the Royal and affiliated 
companies, is retiring on December 31 
and will be succeeded by George C. Peter- 

son. 

Mr. Peterson has served as assistant 
manager since August of last year, and 
has been associated with the company 
since February 1, 1928. Following a pub- 
lic school and high school education in 
Chicago, he entered the insurance busi- 


_ness and obtained, in several responsible 


capacities, a practical foundation for the 
excellent record he has since made. His 
selection as successor to Mr. Boyd is an 
assurance that the companies’ agents, 
brokers and policyholders in that terri- 
tory will continue to have their interests 
handled in a highly efficient manner. 





TO QUIT N. J. LOSSES 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers on Wednesday adopted a pro- 
posal that the Committee on Losses & 
Adjustments cease to handle losses in 
that part of Hudson County, N. J., lying 
east of the Hackensack Rver. The com- 
mittee had been given jurisdiction in 
that part of Hudson County back in the 
days when the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange made the rates there. 

The resignation of George Harrington 
as assistant secretary of the Committee 
on Losses & Adjustments, effective De- 
cember 31, was announced. 





BENNETT’S DAUGHTER WED 


Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and Mrs. Bennett recently an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter 
Eleanor to Dr. Alexander E. Wrensch. 
The bridal couple is now living in Mont- 
clans N-- J. 





DECLARE HOME DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Home of New 
York this week declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share. 
payable January 2 to stockholders of 
record December 15. The dividend was 
declared out of investment income. 
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JOHN E. CURTIS MAKES CHANGE 





Well-Known Eastern Underwriter Be- 
comes New York State Agent of 
Holyoke Mutual Fire 


John E. Curtis, who for years has been 
one of the best known underwriters and 
special risk men in the East, and who 
at one time was a special agent up-state 
in New York, has gone with the Holyoke 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Salem, 
Mass. He is to be state agent for New 
York State with headquarters in Al 
bany. 





HONOR F. G. VOORHIES 


Frank G. Voorhies, who has been in 
the New Jersey field for the Fireman’s 
Fund group for the past twelve years and 
who has just been promoted to the title 
of general agent with headquarters in 
Boston, the promotion taking effect on 
January 1, was tendered a dinner last 
week at the Greenbrook Country Club, 
Caldwell, by about forty of his friends. 
A number of addresses were made and 
the speeches were followed by the pres- 
entation of a handsome desk set, the 
gift of his friends. 
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equitability 


- fairness in loss adjustments— promptness of settlements—these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 
dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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Insurance Institute Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cational courses can be worked out 
through one general committee for all 
the societies. 

“It certainly costs less in dollars and 
cents to have the courses prepared in 
this way than to permit our local socie- 
ties to work out their own courses. Fur- 
thermore, through the institute the 
courses are uniform and we know that 
a student in San Francisco is taking the 
same courses as a student in New York. 
A student in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, is taking the same courses as in At-' 
lanta, Ga. The examination papers are 
sent to the institute to be passed upon 
by the institute and marks are given by 
the institute thus giving uniformity to 
insurance education in the United States 
and to two societies in Canada which 
are well worth considering. 

No Expense to the Institute 

“Now, as to the necessity for doing all 
this traveling I will say in the first place 
I always enjoy traveling so that I am not 
altogether unselfish in this move. In the 
second place I feel that some real good 
can be accomplished by advertising the 
institute in this way at no expense to 
the institute.” 

The local insurance societies have all 
indicated a desire to see the president of 
the institute. If he can successfully car- 
ry a message of co-operation from the 
institute to these societies, and if he can 
create a little enthusiasm by these visits 
he will feel that the confidence placed 
in him when they elected him to the 
presidency has not altogether been mis- 
placed. 

Letters have been received from prac- 
tically all of the insurance societies, and 
plans are now being prepared so that 
before a year has elapsed it is hoped that 
Mr. Pitcher at his own expense may be 
able ‘to visit the various insurance so- 
cieties. 

“I have said at no expense to the in- 
stitute because I would not want to have 
a feeling that the institute has enough 
money te pay for traveling of this kind. 
As a matter of fact the institute has 
hardly enough money to pay their pres- 
ent expenses and some of our companies 
seem to be oblivious to the fact that the 
institute belongs to the companies, that 
it has been charted by the State of New 
York to do certain things and that if the 
companies are interested themselves 
enough in this creature of their own 
making, they can make certain that it is 





running along lines helpful to them.” 

Mr. Pitcher made his first out-of-town 
visit this week when he spoke before 
the Insurance Society of Utica, N. Y., 
on Monday evening. Early in January 
he will address the local societies of New 
Haven, Conn., and Manchester, N. H. 
Other trips will be made later in the 
year. 

In the latter part of January Mr. 
Pitcher will leave New York for a Med- 
iterranean cruise, returning to this coun- 
try around May 1. He plans to spend a 
couple of weeks in England while abroad 
and will probably confer there with offi- 
cials of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, the insurance edu- 
cational organization of that country. It 
is the hope of Mr. Pitcher and other 
insurance men in the United States that 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
will some day attain the size and recog- 
nition which the C. I. I. has in the Brit- 
ish Isles. The C. I. I. has well over 10,- 
000 individual members. 

Following is a complete list of the in- 
surance societies Mr. Pitcher will visit: 
Societies Mr. Pitcher Will Visit 
Insurance Library Association of At- 
lanta, Ga., The Insurance Society of Bal- 
timore, The Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston, The Insurance Club of 
Chicago, Director of Educational Work, 
Chicago Board of Underwriters; Insur- 
ance Society of Cleveland; Glens Falls 
Insurance Club, Glens Falls, N. Y.; The 
Insurance Institute of Hartford, Inc.; 
Profile Club, New Hampshire Fire Ins. 

Co. of Manchester, N. H. 

New Jersey Society of Insurance, 
Newark, N. J.; Security Insurance Club, 
New Haven, Conn.; The Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Inc.; The Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia; Rockford Insur- 
ance Club, Rockford, Ill.; Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Pacific, San 
Francisco; Insurance Society of the 
Northwest, Seattle, Wash.; Insurance 
Society of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; 
Insurance Institute of Spokane, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Clerk’s Association of the Springfield 
F. & M. Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Hardware Dealers Fire Insurance Club 
of Stevens Point, Wis.; The Insurance 
Society of Utica, Utica, N. Y.; The In- 
surance Institute of Vancouver, B. C.; 
Insurance Club of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fire Insurance Club of 
Watertown. N. Y.; The Insurance In- 
stitute of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 








OKLA. GOVERNOR’S THREAT 

Governor Murray of Oklahoma has 
threatened to institute a boycott of the 
state’s insurance business of all compa- 
nies whose local representatives oppose 
the initiated measures to be presented 
the public in the election called for De- 
cember 18. While the measures do not 
deal specifically with insurance many of 
the insurance fraternity believe if car- 
ried they may be detrimental to general 
and state business conditions. The 
Governor’s threatened boycott will di- 
vert all state insurance business to com- 
panies whose local representatives do not 
oppose the issues. 





EXAMINERS SEE SPRINKLERS 

Members of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers Association of New York have 
visited the plant of the Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. of America and witnessed 
an unusual display. Mr. Martin of the 
sprinkler company supervised the dem- 
onstration which proved interesting and 
educational. The visit to this demon- 
stration is the first of a series of inspec- 
tion tours which are to be conducted by 
the Association as part of the program 
arranged by President Brandmaier. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK FIRE Co. 

It is reported that Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. of Chicago may organize a fire com- 
pany next year, being satisfied with the 
experience of the present unit which sells 
automobile insurance by mail and 





through branch stores. 





FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY 


That Benjamin Franklin was a great 
scientist, whose discoveries are today 
benefiting humanity; as well as a great 
statesman, economist, inventor and hu- 
manist; and the founder of American 
fire insurance, is being stressed by the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies in their movement for the 
national recognition of Franklin’s birth- 
day, January 17. Franklin was more 
than an electrical inventor. He was a 
great scientist and one of the first to 
experiment with the newly-discovered 
electricity. 





LION ASSURANCE QUITS 

The Lion Assurance of Los Angeles 
has gone into voluntary liquidation be- 
cause of poor business conditions. Its 
outstanding liability will be reinsured in 
the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine of 
Cincinnati, with which it is affiliated and 
in other companies. The Eureka-Secur- 
ity and the Security Fire of Davenport 
will hereafter underwrite the policies of 
the Monarch Underwriters which previ- 
ously were underwritten by the Eureka- 
Security and the Lion Assurance. 





N. Y..AGENTS’ MEETING 
The New York State Association of 
Local. Agents, Inc., will hold its 1932 an- 
nual convention at Syracuse on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 23-25. 
This meeting will mark the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the association. 














Cagle Star 
British Dominions 


Insurance Company Limited 
of Uoudon, England 


This is one of the largest English Insurance Com- 


panies doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards that are permitted a Fire Insurance 


Company to assume. It was the first Company to 
write Rain Insurance in this country. 


LINCOLN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliation with an old and well established organiza- 
tion, The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the 
Local Agent. 








UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 
O. F. WALLIN 
90 John Street 
New York 


Prompt, Intelligent Service 
to Agents 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Gov. Ritchie Speaks 
On Fire Prevention 


BIG FACTOR IN DEPRESSION 





Maryland Chief Executive Appeals to 
Nation Over Radio to Curtail 
Preventable Fires 





Governor Albert C, Ritchie of Mary- 
land, prominent Democratic leader and 
frequently mentioned as a candidate for 
the presidential nomination, delivered a 
strong talk on fire prevention recently 
over the radio on a_ coast-to-coast 
network. He spoke in New York 
over Station WABC of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The address was 
made under arrangements of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters and Presi- 
dent Charles Roloson, Jr., of the Central 
Fire of Baltimore, made the direct con- 
tact with the Maryland governor. _ 

Linking the message of fire prevention 
with the current business depression 
Governor Ritchie made a plea for con- 
‘servation of national wealth through a 
reduction of the obviously preventable 
fires which each year take such a toll of 
life and property. 

“No one need be reminded that unem- 
ployment is present today to a distress- 
ing extent in practically every part of 
the country,” the governor stated. “It 
has long ceased to be an individual mat- 
ter or a group matter. It has become a 
national and economic question. When 
it first began to loom large many people 
regarded it as a temporary condition, 
calling only for emergency relief meas- 
ures. The emergency still exists, the 
urgency of relief is even more pressing, 
but now we realize that something far 
more fundamental is involved, namely: 
the need for a real solution of what is 
unquestionably a deep economic problem. 
It must not again be said that with all 
our wealth and resources and possessions 
from six to eight million people want 


work and need work, and cannot get 
work, 


Reduce Costly Outlay 


“Under present conditions unnecessary 
and costly waste should be reduced to a 
minimum. Whatever plans for rehabili- 
tation and restoration may be adopted, 
here at least is one factor that admits 
of no dispute. We must conserve as 
well as create. 

“T am thinking particularly at this time 
of the economic waste from preventable 
fire. The loss by fire in the United States 
is approximately $500,000,000, and a large 
portion of this is from easily preventable 
causes. The destruction of such a large 
amount of property represents just that 
much depletion in property values, for 
while through insurance the loss of the 
individual is spread over the community, 
yet the actual property cannot be re- 
placed. 

“Destruction of the country’s wealth in 
this way is going on at the rate of #4 
Per capita per annum—certainly an ex- 
cessive figure compared with other large 
countries which collectively have an an- 
nual loss of a little over 50c per capita. 
Moreover, the per capita wealth of the 
United States is about one and one-half 
times that of England, six times that of 
Germany and three times that of France, 
or about two and one-quarter times the 
total average of these three countries; so 
ased on property values the ratio is 
about $1.25 per capita for the three coun- 
tries compared with $4 for the United 
States. If we can decrease our average 
Per capita loss to a point equal to that 
of England, Germany asd France, we 
will have accomplished an annual saving 
of $300,000,000. 

“Our tremendous national fire waste is 
attributable to many causes. The growth 
% the country has been rapid. Many 
buildings have been constructed of com- 
bustible material. Due to rapidity of cos- 
struction, hazards that produce fires have 
developed to an unusual degree. In this 
Steat industrial era, serious hazards have 
Tesulted from new processes of manu- 


facture, coupled with inexperience of op- 
erators. 


Extent of Annual Loss 

“To visualize the amount of $500,000,- 
000 which is the staggering total of our 
yearly fire losses, let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this sum is equal ta 
the assets of the recently organized Na- 
tional Credit Institution formed to aid 
banks in attaining liquidity asd restoring 
public confidence. This figure each year 
represents two and one-half times the 
cost of building the Panama Canal. The 
estimated net operating revenues of all 
the railroads in the United States this 
year is slightly less than one-sixth great- 


er than the nation’s fire toll. 

“In the light of such comparisons it 
is beyond all question that preventable 
fire is a most significant factor in our 
economic situation. There is no salvage 
in the national ash heap. 

“These figures do not take into account 
the appalling loss of human life which is 
so often the tragic result of fire. 

“Moreover, a decreased store of raw 
materials means less potential prosperity, 
and though the cost of reconstruction is 
covered by insurance, yet business activi- 
ties may become temporarily demoral- 
ized, with a consequent loss of customers 
and diminution of profits. During the 


period of reconstruction there is almost 
certain to be loss of employment, thus 
aggravating the already depressed situa- 
tion. Conversely, a reduction in the 
number of preventable fires will aid in 
assuring more continuous employment to 
workers now engaged. 


Extinguishers Valuable 


“Definite progress can be made in re- 
ducing the enormous waste from pre- 
ventable fire if care be exercised to avoid 
those things which cause fires. Large 
fires usually have small beginnings. Ex- 
tinguishing devices on premises are valu- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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reat Grandfather Knew—and Trusted 
—the Ohio Farmers 


In providing Protection Since 1848, the Ohio Farmers 


has enjoyed the confidence of American property owners for 


To you, it is even more important to know that repre- 
sentation of the Old Man on the Fence has been held in certain 
insurance families for generations, passing from father to son 


and to grandson as a cherished inheritance. 


It is hard to put in words the reason for this preferment. 
Some people say it is because the Ohio Farmers is the Company 
If you want this kind of a company in your 
office, write to the home office at LeRoy. 
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Munich Reinsurance 
Issues 1931 Report 

PREMIUMS SHOW EXPAHSION 

Net Profit Gains ‘Slightly for Year End- 


ing June 30; Profit, Not Volume, 
Company’s Keynote 





The fifty-first of the 
Munich Reinsurance of Germany for the 
year ending June 30, 1931, is out, and as 
usual review of the insurance 
business over the entire world. The final 
figures show on the whole better results 
than those for 1930 and this in spite of 
the intensification of the crisis the world 
over. The premium income for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1931, was 
248.0 million marks or 7.8 million in ex- 
cess of 1929-30. Life and all other 
branches show an increase in premium 
income, with the exception of transport 
insurance, which fell off. 

The profit on life business was 0.8 mil- 
lion marks against 0.73 in 1930, while the 
profit on automobile, accident ‘and liabil- 
ity lines receded from 1.60 million in 
1930 to 1.3 million in 1931. Fire, hail and 
sundry branches resulted in a profit of 
1.55 million against a loss of 1.27 in 1930. 
The underwriting profit of 3.32 mil- 
lion marks plus capital returns of 5.45 
million and a sum of 0.14 million carried 
forward show a surplus of 8.92 million, 
which after deducting administration ex- 
penses, taxation and certain depreciation, 
leaves 2.39 million net profit (2.31 million 
in 1930). A dividend of 12% will be de- 
clared, the same as in 1930. For the 
single branches the report says: 

“Fire: Business has resulted in a 
small profit, farm and agricultural busi- 
ness in general being bad. Much remains 
still to be done to bring this business 
back to its former standing, though 1931 
is a decided improvement over 1930. The 
separation of premium into premium and 
overhead by the ceding companies has 
resulted in much arbitrary actions, giving 
rise to disputes, which have disturbed 
otherwise harmonious relations. 

“Credit Insurance: This is almost ex- 
clusively reinsurance from the ‘Hermes’ 
of Berlin and we believe that, based on 
our experience as well as what we hear 
from others, if credit insurance can be 
written at all the methods of the 
‘Hermes’ are basically correct. It is nev- 
ertheless evident that in times of eco- 
nomic and financial stress credit insur- 
ance must result in loss in spite of the 
most careful underwriting methods.” 

The old policy of strengthening re- 
serves has been followed and even in- 
creased, as the following table will show: 


annual report 


gives a 


Gross 
Year Premium 
Le 3 | rr 171,485,728 
LES LG a eres 197,381,032 
1 oo rir 218,529,636 
So |) | re 240,662,983 
oc OS | OC. Sai aes ere 248,548,836 


The reserves of the company after 
payment of dividend will amount to 
302,419,977 Reichsmark, or almost 30 mil- 
lion in excess over the preceding year. 

The report says regarding the various 
branches the following: 

“The year 1930-31 did not bring us any 
remarkable events. We have abstained 
from any special large scale operations 
and have devoted ourselves to extending 


the existing business, eliminating every- 
thing that appeared unsound. We can 
state with satisfaction that the various 
collapses of the preceding year had a fa- 
vorable influence in the competition be- 
tween reinsurance companies and we 
were enabled to put into execution some 
improvements which had long been con- 
sidered necessary for a sound business 
practice. This is, however, only a be- 
ginning; companies must realize that 
high commissions are not the decisive 
factor in reinsurance, but that the ex- 
perience and solvency of the direct writ- 
ing company is even more important and 
not volume but profit is the aim of re- 
insurance as well as of any other sound 
business transaction. 

“Hail business had returned a profit, 
which, however, has during 1931 already 
been turned into a loss, chiefly due to 
the bad business in France and Ger- 
many. Conditions in Germany are diffi- 
cult due to the competition between 
stock companies, public societies and 
mutuals. A change in rates and policy 
conditions seems necessary to get the 
business on a sound basis. 

“Marine insurance has resulted again 
in a loss, in spite of the improvements 
in rates and conditions obtained after 
the last year. The apparently better re- 
sults are chiefly due to absence of large 
total losses. Our reduced premium in- 
come shows that we are very careful in 
our commitments. 

“Accident, liability and automobile in- 
surance have on the whole given satis- 
factory results; it would be still better if 
in some countries it would be realized 
that auto liability requires proper rates 
if even a small profit is to be obtained 
and if tariffs are extended to business 
which is so far not tariffed.” 





DIVIDEND ACTION POSTPONED 


Action on the dividend due at this 
time was postponed until the January 8 
meeting by the board of directors of the 
Fire Association last week. At the 
January meeting the directors will re- 
view the position of the company and 
decide whether a dividend payment then 
will be advisable. The company has paid 
four quarterly dividends of 40 cents each 
this year and the next dividend would 
have been due on January 2. 





CHARLES H. HAHN DIES 


Charles H. Hahn, a director and for- 
mer vice-president of the Albany, died 
last Friday morning at his residence in 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Hahn was associated 
with the Albany during his entire busi- 
ness career of fifty-six years. The fu- 





neral services were held on Monday 

afternoon. 

Returns from Net 

Investments Proft Dividend 
5,840,091 1,705,596 10% 
7,919,436 2,094,917 12% 
10,519,405 2,350,821 12% 
13,107,578 2,308,729 12% 
15,873,262 2,394,378 12% 





LOCKPORT AGENTS MEET 


Albert C. Deisseroth, well-known Syra- 
cuse local agent, spoke recently before 
the Lockport Board of Fire & Casualty 
Underwriters at its latest meeting. He 
discussed premium collection methods. 
W. George Dickenson, president of the 
Lockport Board, presided at the meeting. 


SECRETARY— 


Stenographer, Insurance Woman, experienced in Gen- 














Aircraft Writers 
Clarify Fire Risks 


AMBIGUITY NOW 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc., Make 
Changes to Conform With Increased 
Aircraft Experience 


REMOVED 








The United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., has made a modification of 
the aircraft hull policy by clarification of 
fire coverages. The underwriters feel 
that experience has shown that the fire 
risk cover definitions have not proved as 
broad in scope as required so they have 
reworded the definitions of Fire Classes 
A, B and C in the contracts issued by 
the United States Aviation Insurance 
Group. These changes as defined in the 
current issue of Sky Lines, the journal 
of the underwriting organization, are as 
follows: 

“The definitions of Fire Class A, B and 
C presented some ambiguity. For ex- 
ample, assume that an aircraft, insured 
under any one of the three bases men- 
tioned, crashes, with no immediate dam- 
age beyond that caused by collision with 
the ground. Thirty minutes later a short 
circuit or a cigarette carelessly tossed 
by a spectator ignites gasoline strewn 
over the wreckage as a result of the col- 
lision, and causes a fire resulting in de- 
struction of the plane. 

“The broader Fire Class D form is in- 
tended to provide recovery under such a 
contingency, and a higher rate is accord- 
ingly charged when writing the policy. 
Because of this additional premium, it is 
apparent that Fire Classes A, B and C 
are not intended to insure such a loss. 

“Fire Class D remains the same, but 
the following clauses now substituted in 
all USAIG policies for Classes A, B and 
C clarify but do not restrict the cover- 
ages offered. 


Class A Fire 


“Fire or explosion arising, or lightning strik- 
ing, while the aircraft is not in flight, but ex- 
cluding loss or damage from fire or explosion 
arising during, or directly or indirectly the re- 
sult of, the starting, attempting to start, or run- 
ning of any engine installed in the aircraft, and 
also excluding any loss or damage from fire or 
explosion directly or indirectly the result of or 
immediately following upon a collision with the 
ground, water or other object, or directly or in- 
directly the result of the aircraft having been 
damaged by such collision, whether such fire or 
explosion occurs at the time or place of collision 


or not. 
Class B Fire 


“Fire or explosion arising, or lightning strik- 
ing, while the aircraft is not in flight; including 
loss or damage from fire or explosion arising 
during, or as a result of, the starting, attempt- 
ing to start, or running of any engine installed 
in the aircraft, but excluding (unless aircraft is 
insured under this policy also against Perils of 
the Air or class D fire) any loss or damage from 
fire or explosion directly or indirectly the result 


eral Fire Casualty and Life Insurance, with executive 

ability and knowledge of bookkeeping, desires position. 
Write, Box 1180, 

| 1245 S. 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











of or immediately following upon a collision with 
the ground, water or other object, or directly or 
indirectly the result of the aircraft having heen 
damaged by such collision, whether such fire or 
explosion occurs at the time or place of collision 


or not. 
Class C Fire 


“Fire or explosion arising, or lightning strik- 
ing, while the aircraft is in flight, excluding any 
loss or damage from fire or explosion directly 
or indirectly the result of or immediately follow. 
ing upon a collision with the ground, water or 
other object, or directly or indirectly the result 
of the aircraft having been damaged by such 
collision, whether such fire or explosion occurs 
at the time or place of collision or not.’ 





DR. STIMMING DIES 
Dr. Stimming, member of the board of 
the Mannheimer and Assecuranz Con- 
pany Mercur of Germany, also director 
general of the North German Lloyd, died 
recently. 


Gov. Ritchie 


(Continued from Page 31) 





able in controlling fires at their origin. 

“Among the principal causes of fires 
are defective chimneys, accumulations of 
combustible waste materials, defects in 
electric, gas and oil installations and ex- 
posure to fires in adjacent property. Ob- 
viously the control of these factors will 
react in a large way to reduce the inci 
dence of fires, and the loss resulting 
therefrom. It is important also that prop- 
erty be maintained in such manner as to 
avoid fire hazards. Building education 
should be as near fireproof as_ possible. 
More money spent in construction and 
maintenance of buildings will result ina 
smaller money loss from fire. 

“Consideration of this general subject 
should undoubtedly include the loss and 
depreciation of one of our most impor- 
tant natural resources—timber—by rea- 
son of forest fires. In an incredibly short 
time timber which has taken years and 
perhaps generations to mature can be 
irrevocably lost. 

“To return to the question of fire pre- 
vention in buildings and their contents, 
the National Fire Waste Council, affili- 
ated with the Chamber of Commerce 0 
the United States, has officially pro- 
claimed 1932 as a year of sustained, con- 
certed effort in fire prevention through- 
out the country. 

“I expect other bodies to take similar 
action, but after all it rests with the 
great mass of us to make the purpose 
effective. A new year is approaching. !! 
will begin unscorched by a single blaze. 
May I urge that you make a resolution 
of vigilant fire carefulness throughout! 
the year 1932, and that you mean it an 
carry it out, and thus contribute to waste 
elimination and to the return of our eco 
nomic prosperity.” 











Franklin W. Fort 








Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











(Denmark) 





Thomas B. Donaldson 




































CAPITAL PAID I 






F. D. Pine. President 
R. M caenaneas F. Cowee, C. 


W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


RESERVE FC FOR ALL LIABILITIES... 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND. : 


Vice-Presidents 
C. Hewitt, C 
Seymour, prea d and Treasurer 


Sec 
| ae oe At 5 iy ©. “Breed. H. B. Collamore 
——] Ft or ag 
. Hinsdale, W. 





$ 5,000,000.00 
26,429,785.32 
17,607,466.60 

1,700,000.00 
49,037,251.92 
Se vata tet as hereneedic 24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 











. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 
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YOUR CLIENTS 
WERE SEALS- 





they wouldn’t need to worry about fur insurance, but 
















we’re reasonably sure they aren’t. They are men 
and women who have paid hard earned money for 
fur coats, wraps, neckpieces and muffs. That invest- 
ment in beauty and comfort deserves the protec- 
tion of carefully written fur insurance. 

Aetna Fire Group agents are given invaluable 
home office aid in writing this All Risks business 
and all other inland marine coverages. 

Our field men are always available should moot 
points arise, and our advertising and sales helps have 


smoothed the road leading to many welcome premiums. 


THE ATNA FIRE GROUP 





HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY -. THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY . PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














‘December -18, 193] 





Three Methods Of Protecting 
Betterments and Improvements 


Automobile and Standard Fire of Aetna Life Group Tell 
Agents Various Means of Writing This Important 
Coverage; Cite Illustrations 


“Betterments and improvements” in- 
stalled by a tenant revert to the owner 
of the building at the expiration of the 
lease and the matter of insurance brings 
up the question of the value of these 
improvements to a tenant at the time a 
fire loss occurs. The Automobile and the 
Standard Fire of Hartford, members of 
the Aetna Life group, give some valu- 
able information to producers in the lat- 
est issue of the group publication, The 


ae 




















NEW YORK 


Aetna-izer. This data follows: 

The simplest and most frequently used 
method of insuring “betterments and im- 
provements” against loss by fire, light- 
ning, tornado, explosion, riot, sprinkler 
leakage, earthquake and aircraft prop- 
erty damage is to issue a specific policy 
protecting the tenant as his interest and 
responsibility in the improvements and 
betterments may appear. The tenant 
pays the entire premium for the term 


Fire - Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Fidelity + Surety 


Let’s look ahead—tomorrow’s 
prosperity is dependent upon 
the courage, common sense 
and energy with which we 
overcome today’s problems. . 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 





SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





of the lease. In the event of a loss, he 
collects only the value to him of such 
betterments and improvements at the 
time of the loss. 

Where it is possible to do so, however, 
it is better to issue a policy jointly to 
the tenant and the building owner with 
each paying a portion of the premium. 
This is because betterments and im- 
provements installed by a lessee revert 
to the owner of the building at the ter- 
mination of the lease. Too, betterments 
and improvements can be protected for 
their full value when insured on this 
basis. 

Special Policy Obtainable 

Finally, there is a special policy, quite 
similar to the leasehold value form, 
which insures betterments and improve- 
ments on a basis of diminishing value. 
This form is not general but some of the 
states will permit its use even though not 
included in their published form. The 
amount recoverable under this form is 


















ATLANTA 





reduced pro rata from month to month 
and in case of loss the amount paid would 
not. exceed the value of the tenant’s in- 
terest at the time of the loss. 

As a practical illustration, assume that 
your client has leased two stories of a 
building for a period of fifteen years. To 
make the store more attractive, he has 
installed new display windows, a rubber 
tiled floor and some decorative partitions, 
Canvas ceilings and maybe a_ balcony 
have also been added. He may have at- 
tempted other decorations, including new 
lighting fixtures, a miniature model home 
in the basement and a room to display 
interior furnishings. Assume that he has 
invested $80,000 in such improvements, 
This is a large sum but it serves for an 
illustration. According to his lease he 
has fifteen years in which to realize on 
this investment. At the expiration of the 
fifteen years the building owner auto- 
matically becomes the owner of the al- 
terations unless a new lease is drawn up. 

The value of the improvements is be- 
ing amortized by the tenant at the rate 
of 6 2/3% a year which will reduce the 
book value to zero at the termination 
of the lease. This is only proper be- 


cause if the property were destroyed in 


the last year of his lease he could collect 
only 1/15th of the value of the improve- 
ments. The wisdom of the special form 
providing for pro rata reductions each 
month is, therefore, readily perceived. 
Fixing Premium and Liability 

The premium for this special form is 
arrived at as in the leasehold interest 
form. The liability on the first day of 
the first month of the policy term is 
added to the liability on the first day of 
the last month of the policy term and 
the sum is divided by two. For example, 
—if on the first day of January, when 
the policy is issued, the liability is $12,- 
000 and on the first day of December, 
the last month of the policy, the liability 
is $1,000, the average liability would be 
one-half of $13,000 or $6,500. 

This is not all there is to “improve- 
ments and betterments” of course. The 
feature. of co-insurance should be 
watched, also the subject of replacement 
costs, but first of all the exact interest 
of the tenant or lessee in the improve- 
ments and betterments should be deter- 
mined. In some states the insurance 
laws permit the lessee to have the in- 
surance written in his name only along 
with a proviso to the effect that such 
insurance applies to his benefit without 
respect to any insurance by the owner. 





CROP INSURANCE BUREAU 





Resolution in Congress to Name Joint 
Commission to Study Possibilities 
of Such a Bureau 
Appointment of a Joint Congress 
Commission to investigate the subject 0! 
crop insurance with a view to determmn- 
ing the practicability and expediency 0 
creating a Government crop insurance 
bureau would be provided under a res0- 
lution which has been introduced by 
Representative Sinclair; Republican, 0 
Kenmare, N. D. The commission, which 
would be composed of three members 
of the Senate and five members of the 
House of Representatives, would be di- 
rected to report with recommendations 
within six months of the adoption of the 

resolution. 


DIVIDEND IS DECLARED. 
The directors of the Globe Underwrit- 





. ers Exchange, Inc., last week declared 4 


dividend of 25 cents a share, payable De- 
cember 22 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 16, This makes the dividend for 
the year 40 cents a share. The Globe 
Underwriters Exchange, Inc., is a hold- 
ing company and has a controlling 1° 
terest of the Southern Home of Charles 
ton, S. C., arid of the Republic of Dallas 


AGENT WRITES INTERVIEW 

William M. Goodwin, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., whose articles occasionally appe 
is The Eastern Underwriter, made a 
front page of the editorial section of t ‘ 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Sunday, ad 
cember 6, with an article interview r 
Robert Pfeifle, the reform Mayor ° 
Bethlehem. 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1931 


SN eed aii Ne Di Meenas cx titesaseysddectetens $16,300,000.00 
RESERVE ror act other LiaBtLitieS..........cceccecseeeceeseeseees 23,250,5 18.69 
I csi i ciandiiareian Dhntcditd bia nielaRdaenis 16,383,804.96 
PE cevecesnin cknxinnsihcsas aeaeiadaas dacsaoetareeeeled $55,934,323.65 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbus, O. Boston, Mass. 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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Aircraft Rules On 
Pilots Are Modified 


INSURANCE FIELD BROADENED 





U. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc., New 
Rules on Pilots With Less Than 
200 Hours of Flying 





Some modifications have been made by 
the United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., with respect to pilots of planes in- 
sured for perils of the air coverage. 
Heretofore the rule has been that only 
pilots with more than 200 hours of solo 
flying experience holding a transport li- 
cense are normally approved to operate 
such insured aircraft. Due to a marked 
increase in the stability of flying the un- 
derwriting organization believes that the 
perils of the air or “crash” insurance can 
be written on aircraft piloted by persons 
with limited flying experience. 

A guide has been set up to be inserted 
in a policy where perils of the air in- 
surance is written for other than trans- 
port pilots. No restriction is placed on 
how many hours dual instruction a pilot 
must have before he solos, but the policy 
reads in part: 

“A pilot with less than -20 hours solo 
flying experience shall confine all flying 
to within visual distance of not greater 
than a two and one-half mile radius from 
the airport whereat instruction is given. 

“Pilots with more than 20 hours, but 
less than 50 hours, shall confine all fly- 
ing to within a ten mile radius of the 
home airport. 

“Pilots with more than fifty, but less 
than 100 hours, shall confine all flying to 
within a radius of not greater than fifty 
miles from the home airport. 

“Pilots with more than 100 hours, but 
- less than 200 hours. shall confine all fly- 
ing to within a radius equivalent to the 
distance that can be flown with one full 
tank of gasoline (and this depends of 
course on the ship and its cruising 
speed).” 

Pilots with any types of licenses, sub- 
ject to the conditions outlined above, 
operate aircraft insured for perils of the 
air coverage at normal rates. This in- 
cludes pilots holding student permits, and 
covers them from the time of their dual 
instruction, including their first solo 
flight, and on. 





BRITON OWNERS WIN SUIT 

A Great Lakes admiralty court sitting 
in the case of the Steamer Briton held 
its Owners were not responsible for a 
$100,000 loss to its grain cargo when 
the ship grounded off Point Abino, 
twenty miles west of Buffalo, in 1929. It 
was ruled that the fact that a fog signal 
off the point was not working at the 
time of the accident, which occurred in 
a dense fog, must be considered. Neither 
negligence of the captain nor unsea- 
worthiness of the craft could be claimed, 
the court held, hence the action of the 
owners of the cargo to recover full loss 
from the owners of the steamer was de- 
nied by the court. 





SPAIN’S FOREIGN BAN 
Since July 16 insurance contracts in 
foreign currencies have been forbidden 
by the Spanish government. It is now 
reported that insurance contracts in for- 
eign money made before this order went 
into force are null and void, also all in- 
surance contracts made with non-admit- 
ted companies, including Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don. The above does not include marine 

insurance contracts. 4 





TWO ENTER CANADA 

The Urbaine of Paris has been grant- 
ed a license to transact business in Can- 
ada. Georff W. Hadrill, Montreal, chief 
agent in Canada of the Legal & General, 
has been appointed to act in a similar 
capacity for the Urbaine. The American 
Constitution Fire has also entered Can- 
ada. 


INCENDIARISM ON BERMUDA? 


Owners Make Preliminary Claim of 
$9,000,000 For Malicious Damage 
to Large Liner 


_A claim for nearly $9,000,000 for ma- 
licious damage to the motor liner Ber- 
muda, which was gutted by fire while 
undergoing repairs in Belfast recently, 
has been lodged with the Belfast Cor- 
poration by the owners, Furness, Withy 
& Co. and the Bermuda & West Indies 
Steamship Co. After the fire Workman, 
Clark & Co., the repairing firm, strongly 
refuted the suggestion that evidence of 
incendiarism had been discovered in the 
vessel, Under the Malicious Injuries Act, 
which is peculiar to Ireland, claims for 
damages must be lodged within ten days 
of the injury. 

It is presumably to comply with this 
provision that the claim has been lodged, 
and it will now lie with the claimants to 
consider if they have sufficient evidence 
to convince the court and whether or not 
they should proceed with the claim. If 
they decide to do so the claim will come 
before the Belfast recorder in January. 
Should they secure judgment for the 
whole amount of this claim it would 
mean an increase of over 100% to the 
— je niger nay her entire rateable val- 
ue of the city being approximatel 7 
aaamao. g app y $8 

The lodging of the claim is regarded as 
a necessary formality and similar claims 
are stated to have been lodged by the 
owners with the Belfast Harbor Com- 
missioners, as well as with Belfast Cor- 
poration. These precautionary measures 
have also been taken by the repairers of 
the Bermuda. 





OPENS LOCAL MARINE OFFICE 





American of Newark Forms Department 
in New York Branch With Drew 
Seaver as Underwriter 

The American of Newark on Monday 
of this week opened an ocean and in- 
land marine department at 90 John 
Street with Drew Seaver as underwriter. 
He was formerly with Platt, Fuller & Co. 
and then for a time with the Empire 
Fire. More recently he was with the 
Fireman’s Fund. 

The opening of this department in the 
New York City office will not in any way 
affect the arrangements of the American 
with the Marine Office of America which 
represents the company for marine busi- 
ness the country over. Charles E. Wick- 
ham is manager of the American’s New 
York City department. 





TO SPREAD PORTFOLIO LOSSES 

The Insurance Agent, a Paris fort- 
nightly, reports “with all reservations,” 
that several directors of insurance com- 
panies have requested the government 
to prepare a decree authorizing insur- 
ance companies to spread their portfolio 
losses over ten or fifteen years. 


OHIO INLAND VIOLATIONS 





Agents of Cleveland Protest Against 
Unlicensed Agents Writing Furriers’ 
Forms and Others 

Furriers, dry cleaners and others not 
licensed as insurance agents are report- 
ed to be selling furriers’ customers’ in- 
surance in Ohio. The board of trustees 
of the Insurance Board of Cleveland has 
called the attention of the Inland Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association in New 
York to this situation which is described 
as entirely in violation of Ohio Insurance 
Code. Secretary S. J. Horton of the 
Cleveland board says this in a commu- 
nication to the I A) «es 

“The Ohio Insurance Department has 
already issued a ruling calling upon a 
number of these people to discontinue 
their illegal activities. This ruling was 
made public some months ago, but ap- 
parently some companies admitted to do 
business in Ohio are still having these 
contracts negotiated through unlicensed 
individuals. 

“This communication is prompted .by 
recent insurance press reports to the ef- 
fect that your organization will shortly 
put into effect a plan purporting to cure 
some of the evils which have developed 
from the methods employed to promote 
this contract. As far as we are able to 
learn this plan still contemplates the con- 
simmation of insurance contracts by un- 
licensed individuals, and we therefore 
desire to call to your attention as force- 
fully as may be the licensing laws of 
this state and the ruling of the Insur- 
ance Department previously referred to. 

“Tf the consummation of this class of 
contract under the new arrangement is 
to be carried on through unlicensed indi- 
viduals who are not legally engaged in 
the insurance business, we think it is 
proper to say that the organized agents 
of this state expect to oppose operations 
of this character with everv available re- 
source at their command. It is our opin- 
ion that adequate facilities are available 
or can be made available through prop- 
erly authorized agents for the sale of 
such coverage directly to the buying pub- 
lic and that any plan which calls for 
dealings with or through unlicensed in- 
dividuals will result in the demoraliza- 
tion of the insurance business generally.” 





TRAFFIC AT BALTIC HARBORS 





Harbor of Stettin on the Baltic Suffers 
From Competition by the New Polish 
Harbor of Gdynia 
During the first seven months of 1931 
traffic in the harbor of Stettin lost 28% 
when compared with the same period for 
1930. On the other hand the traffic of 
Danzig has increased by 5.6% and that 
of Gdynia by 41.1% for the same period. 
Bremen is better off than Stettin as it 

suffered only a loss of 20.4%. 





NORTH AMERICA DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America last week declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $1 a share, pay- 
able January 15, 1932, to stockholders of 
record December 31, 1931. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 


Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





INSURING MINIATURE HOUSE 





The Sea Gets Premium of £6 Ils. 3d. 
Annually For Princess Elizabeth’s 
Gift to Cardiff 


Recently H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
presented a miniature house to the peo- 
ple of Cardiff, Wales. It has been cov- 
ered against fire by the Sea of Liver- 
pool. Wording of the schedule and rate 
follows: 

The Insured: Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of York, of No. 145, 
Picadilly, London, W.1. 

The Property Insured: 

1—On the building of a minia- 

ture private dwelling - house 
with domestic offices attached 
or belonging thereto, all as- 
bestos and/or timber built 
and roofed with thatch, situ- 
ate No. 145, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W.1, or anywhere in the 
United Kingdom: 566000005 
2.—On furniture, effects and all 
other contents thereof therein 500 


£750 





£1,250 
£6 11s. 3d. 
£6 11s. 3d. 


First premium ...... 
Annual premium ... 





GERMAN SHIP MORTGAGES 

According to news from Hamburg ne- 
gotiations with Dutch mortgage banks 
which have loaned money on German 
vessels are under way for the purpose of 
inducing these banks to avoid the auc- 
tion of vessels for defaulting on interest. 
because under present conditions vessels 
do not bring prices even remotely ap- 
proximating their value. To this request 
it is answered from Holland that Dutch 
mortgage banks suffer from adverse 
conditions, but that on the whole inter- 
est payments are being met with fair 
regularity. On July 1. 91% of all in- 
terest due to one of the leading Dutch 
banks could be collected. Of mortgages 
falling due 77% met their obligations. 





AUTO RECIPROCAL COMPETITION 


Although agents of the stock compa- 
nies affiliated with the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association have ad- 
mittedly been making some progress in 
their quest of business formerly going to 
the Michigan carriers, they have appar- 
ently had great difficulty in meeting the 
competition of the Detroit Automobile 
Club Inter-Insurance Exchange and 
now face a drive of that reciprocal in 
western Michigan territory where the 
Automobile Club of Michigan, operator 
of the exchange, has just absorbed the 
Western Michigan Motor Club, with 
headquarters in Grand Rapids. 


REGISTER OF RIVER VESSELS 


The French shipping register “Bureau 
Veritas” published a few weeks ago its 
first register for river vessels. This reg- 
ister will be published from now on 
yearly with quarterly contributions. The 
new register contains all steel, iron and 
wooden vessels as far as they are regis- 
tered in France and all wooden an 
metal vessels classified by the “Bureau 
Veritas.” Wooden vessels are more and 
more replaced by steel and iron ships. 
Of the 14,500 river vessels registered in 
France 6,000 are of steel or iron. 








HAGUE RULES IN SWEDEN 

The Swedish department of commerce 
has submitted to the Swedish govern- 
ment a report on the advisability of in- 
corporating the Hague Rules into Swed- 
ish law. In view of the difference of 
opinion in interested circles it is svs- 
gested to delay such action until the 
majority of other countries has taken 
this step. 


NEW INLAND MARINE OFFICES 


The Royal-Liverpool group is extend- 
ing its inland marine service offices. 
Branch service offices have been opened 
in Boston, Chicago and Dallas. The Bos- 
ton office at 40 Broad Street is headed 
by Special Representative C. W. Knox, 
Jr., and the Chicago office in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building has Special 
Representatives H. T. Jennings and J. 
W. Coffin in charge. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Cost Conferences Take Action On 
N. Y. Dep’t Filing; Agents Opposed 


Georgia Commissioner’s Action in Conditionally Increasing 
Compensation Rates Also Up; W. H. Bennett Presents 
Nat’l Association Attitude 


The keen interest of both agents and 
company executives centered this week 
upon No. 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
where vesterday acquisition cost matters 
of far-reaching importance came up for 
action at well attended meetings of both 
the casualty and surety conferences on 
acquisition cost and field supervision. 
The casualty body met first with a 
crowded agenda on which appeared 
prominently the recent filing of its rules 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment under section 140 and the situation 
in Georgia which developed a fortnight 
ago when Commissioner W. B. Harrison 
made a compensation rate increase in the 
state conditional upon a decrease in ac- 
quisition cost. The National Association 
of Insurance Agents was represented at 
the meeting by Secretary and Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett who presented a 
memorandum giving the agency side of 
both situations. 

Surety Body to File Its Rules 


When the surety conference meeting 
broke up it was learned that member 
companies were agreeable to the request 
of Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick for a filing of its rules with the 
New York Department; that it was the 
tight and privilege of the superintendent 
to make such a request. But there was 
a spirited discussion as to whether such 
a filing came under section 140 of the 
New York insurance law. Some present 
did not take to the idea that Mr. Van 
Schaick’s request makes action manda- 
tory. 

At a meeting on Tuesday of the com- 
mittee of twelve of the surety conference 
the decision was reached that changes 
would have to be made in the rules if 
they were to be workable and effective. 
Accordingly a sub-committee of seven 
was appointed to start work at once on 
a revision and report back to the main 
body. 

Agents Resent N. Y. Dep’t Filing 


That the National Association of In- 
surance Agents is strongly opposed to 
any attempt to classify the acquisition 
cost conferences as auxiliary rating or- 
ganizations under the insurance laws of 
New York State, was indicated at a 
meeting held a week ago with James A. 

eha, National Bureau general manager, 
and which was attended by leaders in 
both agency and company ranks. The 
stand taken by the association at this 
meeting was that such action is a direct 
step towards control of contractual rela- 
tions between companies and agents, 
inimical to both parties. 

Likewise, the National Association 
eels that the Georgia commissioner’s 
order for acquisition cost decrease is out 
of line with the fundamentals of the in- 
Surance business in that the insurance 


commissioner has assumed power to fix 
by order the amount of commissions to 
be paid to agents of casualty companies. 

Secretary Bennett took up the cudgels 
for the agents, said that some companies 
felt that the Georgia action meant that 
they had no choice in the matter; that 
the situation had advanced to the point 
where a meeting had been called to al- 
locate the maximum commission of 15% 
as set by Commissioner Harrison to the 
different classes of producers; that it 
had even been rumored that the revised 
rates and rating values already had been 
sent out to member companies from the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. 

Mr. Bennett clarified the situation by 
ane that the Georgia commissioner 
had now agreed to set a date for a hear- 
ing with agents. He urged that the 
companies join with the association in a 
vigorous protest. 

Carter Fearful of Consequences 

George W. Carter of Detroit, vice- 
chairman of the association’s conference 
committee, then took up the discussion, 
saying that the ruling of the Georgia 
commissioner was apparently unwarrant- 
ed in its attempt to deal with the one 
factor of agents’ commissions in the total 
expense loadings on compensation insur- 
ance. He insisted that it is a most dan- 
gerous procedure and said the companies 
should be very much concerned over the 
insurance department’s undertaking to 
exercise any function of company man- 
agement. He expressed the fear that 
unless immediate action is taken, the 
Georgia agents will be forced to take 
legal steps. This, he said, would be most 
unfortunate in that it would create in 
the mind of the public the conclusion 
that companies and agents are in dis- 
agreement and that the widespread pub- 
licity which would result therefrom could 
have no effect other than to harm the 
entire business. 

W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, represent- 
ing the casualty general agents’ asso- 
ciation, said that the Georgia commis- 
sioner’s ruling “is a pure invasion of 
managerial functions that should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible.” 

Thomas C. Moffatt of Newark wanted 
to know whether or not the companies 
purpose voluntarily to accept the Georgia 
order without protest and thus abandon 
the cause of the agents on this question 
of acquisition costs. 

Entering vigorously into the discussion 
were Messrs. Calhoun and Gandy for the 
agents, and Messrs. Reid, Phillips, Gid- 
dings and Fetzer on behalf of the com- 
panies. 

It was evident from the discussions 
that nobody present considered that the 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Elected President 











E. R. LEWIS 


E. R. Lewis, vice-president of the 
United States F. & G. and its co-man- 
ager in New York with Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, was elected president of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York 
at its Christmas party last night succeed- 
ing George E. Hayes, Union Indemnity 
vice-president, who so successfully ad- 
ministered the affairs of the club this 
year, 

Mr. Lewis is a well known figure along 
William Street. He has continuously 
represented the U. S. F. & G. since June, 
1902, when he came into the business as 
manager in Kansas City for the central 
western department of the company. 
Then he was made manager of the Gulf 
department with headquarters first in 
Houston and later in New Orleans. 


His good work in the field was recog- 
nized by the U. S. F. & G. in 1914 when 
he was assigned to the New York City 
branch as co-manager. Five years later 
he was elected a vice- -president. Mr. 
Lewis has always been prominent in or- 
ganization work being chairman of the 
governing committee of the Compensa- 


INDEPENDENCE PROMOTIONS 





Messrs. Tallman and Morrison, Joint N. 
Y. Managers, Elected V.-P.’s; G. R. 
Dette Given Secretaryship 

Edmund A. Tallman and James Morri- 
son, who jointly manage the New York 
office of the Independence Indemnity, 
were elected vice-presidents of the com- 
pany on Monday at a meeting of the 
board of directors. In addition G. R. 
Dette, a vice-president of the company, 
was alco elected secretary to fill the post 
formerly occupied by Mr. Morrison at 
the home office. 

All three are well and favorably known 
in the casualty business. Mr. Tallman 
has had neary thirty years’ experience; 
Mr. Morrison, a Scotsman, has been with 
the Independence since its inception and 
before that served the Royal Indemnity 
and Frankfort General. Mr. Dette, for 
some years with the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania where he made a 
reputation for himself, later became as- 
sistant to the president of the Common- 
wealth Casualty and assumed the vice- 
president’s post in the new Independ- 
ence Indemnity when the recent merger 
took place. 





HOOVER DAM COMMISSIONS 


The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America and the Royal Indemnity are 
the latest companies to pay an agency 
commission on the Hoover Dam bond 
over which there has been so much con- 
troversy. The Indemnity Insurance Co. 
is paying the commission to its own 
agents while the Royal is paying it to 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





TO LEAVE INSURANCE REVIEW 


Miss Hazel E. Blair, associate editor 
of the Insurance Review, has announced 
her resignation, effective "January 6. She 
will come to New York City to take up 
insurance publicity work and to engage 
in fiction writing. Prior to joining the 
staff of the Insurance Review two years 
ago, Miss Blair worked for a number of 
leading daily newspapers. 





tion Insurance Rating Board of New 
York, a past president of the Casualty 
Managers Club and for the past year 
vice-president of the Casualty & Surety 
Club. 
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Operations Of Bail Bond Bureau 
By Robert M. Nugent, Manager 


(Editors Note: The accompanying ar- 
ticle was written by Mr. Nugent for The 
Panel, publication of the Association of 
Grand Jurors of New York County.) 

Beginning business August 1, 1930, 
with publicity generously given by the 
New York press, the usefulness of the 
Bail Bond Bureau, established by eigh- 
teen leading companies, immediately be- 
came apparent. During the first year we 
issued bail for 2,021 defendants, in the 
total amount of $2,978,535.50. 

The success of the Bureau was due in 
no small part to the action of General 
Sessions Judge Joseph E. Corrigan, at 
that time Chief City Magistrate, in plac- 
ing in all of the Magistrates’ Courts 
signs which told defendants how bail 
might be obtained at the Bureau. By 
order cf Judge Corrigan’s successor, 
Chief Magistrate James E. MacDonald, 
those signs still appear in the courtroom. 
Similar notices were posted in all of the 
city detention prisons by Commissioner 
of Correction Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
and in all of the police stations by Po- 
lice Commissioner Edward P. Mul- 
rooney. 


Courts Now Well Conducted 


Today I am of the opinion that the 
City Magistrates, led by an honest, fear- 
less and capable Chief Magistrate, Hon. 
James E. MacDonald, are conducting 
their affairs on a high plane. From 
many years’ personal observation of the 
work done in these courts I am con- 
vinced that salaries should be increased 
right down the line, from the Chief City 
Magistrate to the junior attendants. It 
should not be forgotten that Magistrates 
Courts are at work every day in the 
year, including Sundays and legal holi- 
days. 

A committee of magistrates, with 
Magistrate Jonah B. Goldstein as chair- 
man, has been for some time endeavor- 
ing to formulate rules and regulations 
which will still further better conditions 
in the Magistrates’ Courts. One improve- 
ment being considered would help ma- 
terially to save time for sureties on bail 
bonds. At present when a defendant is 
held for examination and asks for an ad- 
journment he is held under bail. If at 
the final examination the defendant is 
held for a higher court, bail must be re- 
executed. That means to the surety a 
serious delay, as it frequently happens 
that the surety attending court for the 
purpose of re-executing bail may lose 
several hours because the presiding mag- 
istrate is busy with his calendar and can- 
not be interrupted. 

I feel quite confident that Judge Gold- 
stein will draft a combined form of bond 
which will cover bail for a defendant 
during examination and, if held, to an- 
swer for trial. 

I still favor the establishment of a 
Central Magistrates’ Court as advocated 
by Judge Corrigan in The Panel of Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 


Larceny Most Frequent 

During its first year the Bail Bond Bu- 
reau bailed defendants charged with all 
kinds of offenses. We bailed boys, 
young men and old men. Bail for de- 
fendants charged with larceny is the 
most frequent. Talking with hundreds 
of young men, really mere boys, for 
whom we have signed bail, discloses that 
speakeasy drinking is the chief reason 
given by the majority of these youthful 
defendants for the first step from the 
straight and narrow path. 

Most of these youths are charged with 
stealing automobiles. They come from 
a speakeasy, see unoccupied cars and im- 
mediately feel that they want a ride to 
help clear their befuddled brains. Many 
defendants charged with assault also 
blame the bad iiquor for their troubles. 

In spite of the good work the Bail 
Bond Bureau is doing many defendants 
still pay a high premium for bail to the 
so-called “chiseling” element among 
bondsmen. While this was being written 





How Inquiry Started 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the Association of Grand 
Jurors of New York County was the 
systematic exposure in 1927 and 1928 
of the evils in the bail bond system in 
Greater New York City through in- 
vestigations made by M. P. Lane. The 
daily newspapers aided the campaign, 
which resulted in the establishment of 
the Bail Bond Bureau in Manhattan. 
The manager is Robert M. Nugent. 

The Bail Bond Bureau should be 
much better known to the general 
public. It charges 2% for bonds. The 
legal maximum rate is 3%. It does 
not bail professional criminals. 

The Bail Bond office at 103-105 La- 
fayette Street, Manhattan, New York 
City, is open on business days from 
5 am. to 5 pm. The night office is 
at 300 West 54th Street, near the 
Night Court. On Sundays and legal 
holidays the Night Court office is 
open during the morning and evening 
sessions. 

Mr. Nugent, the manager, has long 
been among the country’s foremost 
experts on bail bonds. 











a representative from a law office made 
application for a $500 bail bond for a 
first offender, charged with burglary. 
Friends of this defendant were told by 
one of the chiseling bondsmen that the 
bail would cost $25 but that no receipt 
for more than $15 would be given. Learn- 
ing that the bail could be obtained from 
the Bureau for $10, application was made 
and bail was given. 


Still Charging 2% 


We are frank to state that during the 
year we tried to increase our premium 
rate from 2% to 3%, the latter being the 
premium rate now allowed by law. The 
rate of premium charge made by surety 
companies for all kinds of surety bonds, 
including bail bonds, is made by the 
Towner Rating Bureau after investiga- 
tion. Practically all of the surety com- 
panies are members of the Rating Bu- 
reau. The Rating Bureau approved our 
application for the increase but on ob- 
jection of surety companies making a 
specialty of executing bail through 
agents, the increased rate was  with- 
drawn. The explanation was that those 
companies claimed they must charge 
their agents 2%, and that if a rate of 
3% were effective for us, nothing would 
be left for the agent, whose income is 
derived from the 1% difference between 
the 2% paid the company and the 3% 
allowed by law to be charged. 


This premium matter is now under in- 
vestigation by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. Pending de- 
cision of the Insurance Department the 
Bail Bond Bureau is continuing to exe- 
cute bail at the 2% rate. 

We are firmly convinced that 3% is a 
fair premium charge for bail and that the 
bail bond companies should be made to 
pay their agents either a salary, or a 
commission large enough to allow their 
agents to work on a reputable basis. 
Companies making a specialty of writing 
bail operate through general agents. 
Those men receive a large commission 
and, in turn, appoint subagents who rare- 
ly receive a commission but must live on 
the premium charge made by them over 
the 2% given to the company. 


Plaint of Subagents 


Many subagents cannot understand 
why they must get their powers of at- 
torney through a general agent, who, 
they say, does practically nothing but 
collect a commission on the business 
done by them. They have asked me to 
endeavor to change the Bail Bond Bu- 
reau present policy of working on a 
strictly salary basis, and to allow a cer- 
tain number of reputable, responsible 


Auto Fatalities Drop 
In Twelve States 


1931 GENERAL INCREASE 2.5% 





Travelers Figures Point to Improvement 
In N. Y. and N. J.; Mountain States 
Best; Pacific States Worse 





New York and New Jersey showed an 
increase in automobile deaths of less 
than the country-wide average, figures 
of the Travelers on the records for first 
ten months show. The geographical sec- 
tions of New England, East North Cen- 
tral, West South Central and the Moun- 
tain states have reported fewer deaths 
this year than in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

Total fatalities for the country are 
now estimated at 34,000 so far this year, 
an increase over last of 2.5%. 

Alabama, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire. New Mexico, North and South 
Carolina and Vermont have reported de- 
creases, while in Massachusetts the 
deaths have totaled the same this year 
as last for the ten months. Arkansas, 
Iowa and Ohio have reported fewer 
deaths also, but the figures are only 
through September. A few of the re- 
maining states have reported decreases 
for varying periods of the year. 

Where Increases Are Heaviest 


Of the states which have reported fa- 
talities for the latest available period, 


Wyoming, Oregon and Montana show 
increases of 39%, 32% and 30% re- 
spectively. The District of Columbia on 
the basis of total deaths reports a gain 
of 26%, but the increase is 17.7% on 
the basis of deaths from accidents within 
the District. Missouri shows a gain of 
nearly 16%, while California, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Tennessee and Washington 
show increases of more than 10% but 
less than 15%. 


The states reporting percentage of in- 
crease in deaths of less than the aver- 
age indicated for the country as a whole 
are Georgia, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin, with fif- 
teen states of the total of thirty-three 
reporting complete figures-and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia showing increases in 
percentage in excess of the average. 

In the New England states, with fig- 
ures from.all states, the decrease has 
been a little under 1%. In the East 
North Central group of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, with 
figures missing for Illinois, the decrease 
has been 4%. In the West South Cen- 
tral group of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas, with figures not avail- 
able from the latter two, the decrease 
has been 1.5%. In the Mountain group 
of states, with figures from Colorado and 
Utah not available, the decrease has been 
the greatest, with a drop of 6.5%. 

In the three Pacific coast states of 
Washington, Oregon and California ,the 
increase has been the greatest, amount- 
ing to more than 14%. 





Attempt To Sue Under Generous Jurors 
In St. Louis Going To Higher Court 


An attempt to sue for compensation in 
St. Louis, where juries are known to be 
liberal, rather than in the district of jur- 
isdiction, where jurors are not given to 
high verdicts, may be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. Railroad 
and legal people as well as insurance 
men are watching with interest an en- 
deavor to prevent such placing of a rail- 
road compensation suit where high dam- 
ages are the rule. 

The husband of Inez B. Crandall was 
killed on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road when the locomotive of which he 
was engineer blew up. To prevent Mrs. 
Crandall from bringing suit in St. Louis, 
Judge Tarvis B. Williams of the Probate 
Court in Evansville, Ind., where Crandall 
resided, issued an injunction to restrain 
Mrs. Crandall from bringing suit at any 
other place than Evansville or in the 
courts having jurisdiction over the point 
in Tennessee where her husband was 
killed. 

In defiance of Judge Williams, Mrs. 
Crandall filed a suit in the St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court asking for $95,000 damages. 
She brought suit under the federal em- 
ployers’ liability act, contending that the 
locomotive was defective. When railroad 
attorneys advised Judge Williams of the 





agents to represent the Bail Bond Bu- 
reau on a commission basis. 

I cannot close this article without 
again expressing my appreciation of the 
many courtesies extended the represen- 
tatives of this Bureau by all city of- 
ficials. 

Companies in the Bureau 

American Employers 

American Surety 

Commercial Casualty 

Employers’ Liability 

Fidelity & Deposit 

General Surety 

Globe Indemnity 

Great American 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

Lloyds Casualty 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 

Metropolitan Casualty 

National Surety 

Southern Surety 

Standard Accident 

Jnion Indemnity 

United States Casualty 


suit brought in St. Louis he hailed Mrs. 
Crandall before him to show cause why 
she should not be punished for contempt 
of court. Later when she declined to 
withdraw the suit in St. Louis Judge 
Williams sentenced her to serve three 
months in jail and to pay a fine of $500 
for violating his orders not to sue the 
railroad in St. Louis. 


Judgment of Courts Affirmed 

The attorney for Mrs. Crandall then 
appealed to federal court for a writ of 
habeas corpus on the contention that the 
Indiana court was without jurisdiction to 
govern her actions in Missouri. 

Federal Judge Evans ruled that Judge 
Williams was exercising proper jurisdic- 
tion when he ordered Mrs. Crandall_to 
jail last March. The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Chicago has af- 
firmed Judge Evans’ findings in the case. 
The court did not rule on the justice of 
Judge Williams’ order, merely confining 
itself to the question of jurisdiction. 

The federal employers’ liability act per 
mits a railroad to be sued in any county 
in which it operates. For years it has 
been the custom of damage suit attor- 
neys to bring personal injury _ suits 
against railroads to the St. Louis Circutt 
Court because the jurors in that tribunal 
have the reputation of returning larger 
verdicts in favor of plaintiffs than any- 
where in the country. While the largest 
personal injury award in the courts 0 
Vanderburgh, Ind., during the past 23 
years has been $4,200, verdicts for fat 
more than that amount are an every day 
occurrence in St. Louis. Frequently the 
judgments in St. Louis run well into five 
figures. 

Lawyer Gets Fee From Railroad in 

One Case 

A recent case in point, very similar [¢ 
the Crandall case so far as the origina 
base is concerned, was a suit in whic 
Charles P. Noell, attorney of St. Lou's, 
was awarded $17,920 fees, being 40% of 
the damages awarded to the widows 
an engineer and a locomotive firema! 
killed in a train accident. } 

Noell stated that he had been retained 
by the women as their attorney to bring 
suit against the railroad and he started 
proceedings. Later the women change 
their minds and hired another lawyer. , 

Judge Hartman held that the railro? 
was liable for Noell’s fee. 
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Mass. Court Takes Hand 
In War On Fake Claims 


INSURANCE MEN ON COMMITTEE 





Alleged Fraudulent Practices To Be 
Probed By Special Commissioner; To 
Question Suspicious Persons 





Investigation into the Massachusetts 
claim situation, a sore spot with casualty 
company executives for many months, 
has reached the action stage in the ap- 
pointment of William H. Hitchcock, a 
former assistant attorney general of the 
state and prominent lawyer, as special 
commissioner to take testimony and re- 
port to the Supreme Judicial Court at 
Boston on the alleged fraudulent prac- 
tices of lawyers, doctors, ambulance 
chasers Or runners, and claimants, stated 
to have swindled insurance companies 
out of millions of dollars in the last 
four years. 

This action is the culmination of a 
movement which was begun last summer 


by the insurance companies doing busi-- 


ness in the Bay State as well as by the 
state administration and civic organiza- 
tions. On the general committee formed 
at that time Oliver R. Beckwith, H. W. 
Hovey and Wessel Doherty represented 
conference stock companies; George 
Williamson, H. G. Kemper and Bruce 
Black represented mutual carriers, and 
F. M. J. Murphy and F. J. Roan, the 
non-conference stock companies. At the 
same time a working committee was 
formed consisting of William P. Cava- 
naugh, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, John A. McArdle, 
serving non-conference stock companies, 
and Lester Marston, the mutual compa- 
nies. 
Action of Court Significant 


In ordering an immediate investigation 
of the alleged fraudulent practices the 
Supreme Judicial Court acted upon a 
petition filed by a group of prominent 
citizens of the state in which it was 
brought out that a group of about eighty 
lawyers, assisted by a corp of physicians, 
chasers or runners, and by claimants 
themselves in many instances, have ob- 
tained large sums of money by exag- 
geration of injuries, claims for injuries 
never suffered; co-operative collusion 
schemes and division of spoils between 
lawyers and others in connection with 
fraudulent or exaggerated claims, claims 
for invented personal injuries to cover 
uninsured property damage; concealment 
from claimants by attorneys of amounts 
received by them in settlement, etc. 

Commissioner Hitchcock will at once 
lay out a program for hearing at which 
all persons mentioned in suspicious cases 
will be questioned. Except where per- 
sons object to or dispute the right of 
the commissioner to examine them, the 
earings will be in private by the court 
order. In the other cases, the hearings 
will be held in public in the Boston 
Court House. The action to be taken 
upon the report of the commissioner will 


| differ with the cases. Where a crime is 


established the cases will be laid at once 
efore a grand jury. This includes those 
of doctors, runners and claimants, as 
well as lawyers. Where the situation 
does not amount to a crime but consti- 
tutes a violation of ethics, the cases of 


| the lawyers will go-to the Bar Associa- 


tion and the cases of the physicians will 


S0 to the Board of Registration in 
Medicine. 





TO MEET AT WHITE SULPHUR 

The International Claim Association 
has selected the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
ulphur Springs, to hold its 1932 annual 
convention from September 12 to 14. 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, assistant chief ad- 
Juster, Travelers, is the president of the 
association and Thomas F. Hickey, su- 
Perintendent of claims, Metropolitan Life, 
'S €xecutive committee chairman. 





0. E. BARNES APPOINTMENT 


Fibs Edwin Barnes, Inc., of Brooklyn 
pes been named borough agents of the 
merican Surety for casualty lines. 





Football Accident Survey 

A fellowship set up by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers at New York University is 
making it possible to conduct a time- 
ly survey into the causes of football 
and other athletic accidents suffered 
by high school and college students. 
Because of the unusual number of 
football casualties this season special 
emphasis is being laid on that phase 
of the work. Albert W. Whitney, the 
Bureau’s associate general manager in 
charge of conservation, has had con- 
siderable to do with the successful. 
launching of the survey and is on the 
Steering Committee of ten prominent 
educators. 











LONDON G. & A. SHOWS GAIN 





New York Dep’t Examination Shows 
Assets of $15,825,809; Policyholders’ 
Surplus Increased to $4,674,115 
The examination of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident United States branch 
by the New York Insurance Department, 
just completed, shows a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $4,674,115 as of December 
31, 1930. This is $740,348 miore than was 
reported by the company in its financial 

statement. 

Admitted assets are shown as amount- 
ing to $15,825,809 with liabilities, ex- 
clusive of $800,000 statutory deposit, in 
the sum of $11,151,694. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit for the three year period covered 
by the examination shows premiums 
earned of $28,418,671 on which there was 
a net underwriting gain of $376,693 or 
1.33%. Investment gains during the 
same period amounted to $1,335,992 after 
deducting a loss from the change be- 
tween book and market value of securi- 
ties of $816,370. Remittances to home 
office during the period were $1,529,286 
and loss from operation of real estate 
amounted to $8,606, the net result being 
an increase in surplus of $174,793. 





NON-CANCELLABLE DISABILITY 





Continental Casualty and Continental 
Assurance Will Continue to Write 
That Business 

The Continental Casualty and Conti- 
nental Assurance of Chicago will con- 
tinue to write non-cancellable disability 
insurance. This is interesting news to 
underwriters because the Continental 
companies have had considerable expe- 
rience in this branch of insurance and 
the decision of President Behrens to 
continue it shows his confidence that the 
line can be written safely. 





John D. Hogshead, for some years on 
the insurance staff of the Journal of 
Commerce and later with The Weekly 
Underwriter, is now the president of the 
Vigilant Corporation of New York which 
specializes in credit and financial reports. 
The organization got under way last 
summer and is now doing business with 
a number of insurance companies in all 
lines as well as commercial houses and 
public utilities. Associated with Mr. 
Hogshead as vice-president and chief in- 
spector is Lyon Underwood, son of W. 
E. Underwood, editor of Insurance. The 
secretary-treasurer of the firm is A. E. 
Applegate, formerly of Haskins & Sells, 
public accountants. Mr. Hogshead’s ca- 
reer in the publishing end of the busi- 
ness dates back twenty-two years and 
prior to his Journal of Commerce con- 
nection he ran the old Insurance Herald 
of Atlanta and the Baltimore Under- 
writer. 





DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The Hartford Steam Boiler has de- 
clared an extra stock dividend of 2%, 
making a total dividend declaration of 
18% for the year. 


LIMITS CALIFORNIA WRITINGS 

With the exception of automobile lia- 
bility and property damage the casualty 
lines written by the Home Indemnity in 
California are being discontinued upon 
policy expirations. 

















Golden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 


A distinguished restaurant 


serving a distinguished clientele 


N January 19, 1770 the Revolutionary Battle of Golden 

Hill was fought on the site of Childs new “Golden 

Hill” Restaurant— 136 William Street. From the center of 

Revolutionary activity this historic section of New York has 

become the very center of the insurance district. All the great 

casualty and marine companies and the principal underwriters 
have their buildings on or near William Street. 


Childs “Golden Hill” has become a favorite rendezvous 
for the district. The main floor of the restaurant consists of 
the dining room and completely equipped luncheonette. The 
lower dining room features round tables for conference 
groups and semi-private room for special occasions. 


The food, of course, is of the same high quality that has 
made Childs famous—the service excellent and here, as at 
every Childs, one may dine as inexpensively as desired. The 
nation-famous Guest Meals as well as a la carte selections or 
the various club breakfasts, luncheons or dinners remove all 
worry about the check. 





THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Approved Companies On 
N. Y.S. Auto Writings 


UNDER RESPONSIBILITY ACT 





In Announcing List of 84 Van Schaick 
Says No Inference Should Be Drawn 
If Names Are Omitted 





Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick of New York has sub- 
mitted to the state’s commissioner of 
motor vehicles a list of eighty-four com- 
panies which are acceptable to the New 
York Insurance Department for the 
writing of automobile liability insurance 
under the financial responsibility law for 
the year ending December 31, 1932. In 
issuing the following list Superintendent 
Van Schaick emphasized: “The certifi- 
cates of solvency and responsibility al- 
ready made are in the usual course, but 
the list is not complete. No inference 
of any sort should be drawn from the 
omission from the list of the name of 
any company.” 

Since the original publication of the 
list the name of Lloyds Casualty, inad- 
vertently omitted, has been added by 
Superintendent Van Schaick. 


Aetna Life, Alliance Casualty, Allied Mutuals 
Liability, Amalgamated Mutual Automobile Cas- 
ualty, American Automobile, American Bonding, 
American Employers, (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, American Motorists, American 
Mutual Liability, American Surety, Bankers In- 
demnity, Car & General, Century Indemnity, 
Citizens Casualty. 

Also the Coal Merchants Mutual, Columbia 
Casualty, Commerce Casualty, Commercial Cas- 
ualty, Concord Casualty & Surety, Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance, Constitution Indemnity, 
Continental Casualty, Eagle Indemnity, Employ- 
cts’ Liability, Exchange Mutual Indemnity, Fi- 
delity & Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, Firemen’s 
Fund Indemnity, General Accident, General In- 
demnity, Glens Falls Indemnity, Globe Indem- 
nity. 

Also the Great American Indemnity, Guardian 
Casualty, Hardware Mutual Casualty, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, Home Indemnity, In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America, In- 
terboro Mutual Indemnity, Jamestown Mutual, 
Keystone Automobile Club Casualty, Liberty 
Mutual, London & Lancashire Indemnity, Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident, Lumber Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Manufacturers Casualty, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, Massachusetts Bonding, Merchants In- 
demnity Corp., Merchants Mutual Casualty, Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, Mutual Casualty Insurance 

oO. 

Also National Casualty, National Surety, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, New York Casualty, Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee, Phoenix Indemnity, Preferred Accident, 
Public Indemnity, Protective Indemnity, Red 
Cab Mutual Casualty, Royal Indemnity, Saint 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity, Security Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Southern Surety, Standard Accident. 

Also the Standard Surety & Casualty, Sun 
Indemnity, Transportation Indemnity, Travelers 
Indemnity, Travelers, Union Indemnity, United 
States Casualty, United States F. & G., United 
States Guarantee, Universal Indemnity, Utica 
Mutual, Yorkshire Indemnity and Zurich Gen- 
eral Accident. 





ARTHUR ARNOW RE-ELECTED 
General Brokers’ Ass’n Holds Annual 
Election; Five Vice-Presidents Desig- 
nated; Installation in January 
Arthur Arnow was re-elected president 
of the General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District at its annual 
meeting last week at Childs’ Golden Hill 
restaurant on William Street. Support- 
ing him are Harry Broadman, first vice- 
President; Julius Margolias, second vice- 
president; S. Nicoll Schwartz, third vice- 
President; W. J. McLaren, fourth vice- 
president; G. F. Sullivan, fifth vice-presi- 
dent; Leonard Jacobs, secretary, and 
Joseph Wank, assistant secretary; Abra- 

ham Prusoff, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are J. A. Donehue, Bernard E. Frank, 
Nathan Greenbaum, D. M. Herstein, Paul 
Simon and L. J. Smith. The installation 
of the new officers will take place at the 
January meeting. 5 





} F. & C. CAPITAL INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty will meet December 26 to vote on a 
Proposal to increase the capital stock of 
the company from $2,000,000 to $2,200,000. 

new stock issue will be offered to 
Present shareholders at $200 per share, 
Par value being $10 a share. This move 
will add $3,800,000 to surplus. 





Van Schaick Asks For 
Filing Of Pledges 


TO LIVE UP TO COST RULES 





N. Y. Sup’t. Feels That If These Rules 
Need Amending Corrective Action 
Should Be Taken At Once 





The determination of Superintendent 
of Insurance Van Schaick to bring about 
rate stabilization in New York was forci- 
bly impressed upon member companies 
of the acquisition cost conferences in 
session yesterday. The Superintendent’s 
latest request that the pledges of the 
companies to observe the rules be offici- 
ally filed with the Department was a 
leading topic of conversation, especially 
since his letter directed that corrective 
steps be immediately taken by the com- 
panies if their field organizations were 
not now in conformity with the rules. 

The Superintendent’s reasoning in 
making this request is that his responsi- 
bility in passing upon the reasonableness 
and adequacy of rates becomes an idle 
gesture unless there be some official sta- 
bility given to the cost rules made by the 
companies themselves. He further clari- 
fies the Department’s attitude at this 
time by saying: “Our primary concern 
is to bring the actual cost of production 
of business within the limits prescribed 
by the rules.” 

Generally speaking, he says, the sec- 
ond largest element of premium rates is 
that of production cost as determined 
by the conference rules. Consequently 
he considers the conferences directly in- 
volved in the determination of premium 
rates filed with the New York Depart- 
ment. 

The time has arrived for decisive, cor- 
rective action, in the Superintendent’s 
opinion, and his letter bespeaks the co- 
operation of the New York Department 
in bringing it about. 





Act on Cost Rules 


(Continued from Page 37) 


action of the Georgia 
should be defended. 


Bennett Sees State Interference 


commissioner 


When it came to the filing of the ac- 
quisition cost rules as coming under sec- 
tion 140 of the New York insurance laws, 
the agents expressed their conviction 
that the conference cannot be classified 
as an auxiliary rating organization em- 
bodying the fixing of commission. 

Mr. Bennett took the position that 
there is small difference between the 
Georgia commissioner’s order and the 
action of the casualty acquisition cost 
conference in inviting the New York su- 
perintendent to take charge of the ques- 
tion of acquisition costs. He stated that 
in his opinion it never was the inten- 
tion of any casualty company to have 
the rules legalized in any state, either 
through legislation or on order of an in- 
surance supervising official, or to have 
such rules made a part of the rate-mak- 
ing machinery of any state. 


Beha’s Explanation of Filing 


Mr. Beha said there is considerable 
misapprehension as to the objects sought 
by the conference and that in his opin- 
ion the department has power only to 
approve the rules and cannot amend 
them or change them in any respect; 
that the power to change the rules re- 
mains solely in the hands of the acquisi- 
tion cost conference, which can in fu- 
ture, as in the past, make amendments 
at will. He said that the recent filing 
of the rules gives no greater power to 
the superintendent over their adminis- 
tration than he formerly had. 

There was much discussion over this 
statement. because while the rules for- 
merly had been filed with the depart- 
ment as a matter of information, the 
latest filing was accompanied by a state- 
ment that the acquisition cost rules come 
directly under the New York law. 





oA series of 


advertisements 
having todowith 
the Agents part 
in saving Life 


and Property 





means 
Lower Rates 








i - discovery of dishonesty in a trusted 
employee always comes with a shock of 
disappointment to the employer. 


Moreover, it is but rarely that such a dis- 
covery is made in time to prevent a serious 


monetary loss falling upon the business. 


An habitual attitude of suspicion is distaste- 
ful to most employers, but protection of 
assets is imperative. 


The bonding of all employees who are en- 
trusted with cash or negotiable paper is to 
be recommended as an impersonal, business- 
like solution of the problem. 


Indemnity Insurance 


Company 
of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Beha Hits at Excess 
Commissions as Bribes 


MATTER IS OF PUBLIC CONCERN 





Bureau General Manager in Bridgeport 
Talk Says Company Conformity to 
Fair Rules Will Win Agents’ 
Support 
Control of production costs in the cas- 
ualty and surety business is a matter 
vested with public concern, and the pro- 
ducer who is accepting an excess com- 
mission is taking something in the na- 
ture of a bribe to place the particular 
risk with a certain office. Tames A. Beha, 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, told 
the Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its annual convention in 

Bridgeport. 

“The producers throughout the coun- 
try are practically unanimous in their 
support of the companies’ efforts to es- 
tablish and enforce proper rules for the 
control of production costs,” said Mr. 
Beha. “We have received repeated as- 
surances from agents and brokers that 
if we can bring about conformity to fair 
and reasonable rules, agents and other 
producers are ready to give their whole- 
hearted support to such rules. They real- 
ize that it would be to their advantage 
and for the best interests of the casualty 
insurance business generally to have 
rules providing fair and equal opportu- 
nity with compensation only for actual 
service rendered strictly enforced. 

“The subject of the control of produc- 
tion costs in the casualty and surety bus- 
iness is not orly of vital importance to 
the agent but it is a subject vested with 
public concern. These matters have their 
significance for the insuring publie in 
their effect on the premium rate and the 
financial stability of the companies. 
Business written on the basis of excess 
commissions is written at cut rates. 


Not Entitled to Excess Commissions 


“The producer or agent who is accept- 
ing an excess commission, a commission 
not provided for in the acquisition cost 
rules, is taking something to which he 
is not entitled. He is accepting some- 
thing in the nature of a bribe to place 
the particular risk with a certain office. 
He is depriving the company of its prop- 
er share of the premium. It is because 
of this situation that the public service 
aspect of the work of the conference 
on acquisition cost is so important. 
There can be no doubt but that the best 
interests of the agents will.be served 
by the effective functioning of these con- 
ferences. They are a stabilizing influ- 
ence affecting the soundness of compa- 
nies and they guarantee fair treatment 
to agents.” 

Telling about the National Bureau, Mr. 
Beha said that it is doing much toward 
promoting the growth of public confi- 
dence in the casualty insurance business. 
The importance of placing business only 
with companies members of the rating 
bureaus was brought up. 

Mr. Beha also told how the National 
Bureau was co-operating with Connec- 
ticut Motor Vehicle Commissioner Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel and the Yale School of 
Human Relations in a survey on the 
personality factor in automobile acci- 
dents, especially in regard to accident- 
prone drivers. 





KENNETH TORRENCE DEAD 





Son of J. H. Torrence and Nephew of 
W. T. Grant of Business Men’s As- 
surance of Kansas City 
Kenneth Torrence. who died as the 
result of an automobile accident on De- 
cember 5. was the son of J. H. Torrence, 
vice-president of the Business Men’s 
Assurance of Kansas City and nephew 
of President W. T. Grant. He was only 
twenty-four years old and was in charge 
of the company’s reinsurance and group 
insurance. Mr. Torrence graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1929, was 
an honor student there and a member 

of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 


MUST PAY ASSESSMENTS 





Federal Automobile Association Mem- 
bers Face Seizure of Property to 
Satisfy Judgments 
Default judgments for $400,000 against 
6,500 Missouri subscribers of the defunct 
Federal Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis were. made final last 
week when the St. Louis Circuit Court 
closed without having received any ap- 
peals. R. H. Abeken, the Missouri 
receiver, is expected to take immediate 
steps to levy on the property of the sub- 
scribers to collect not only the amounts 
of the extra assessments but court costs, 
legal fees, and other costs arising out 
of the suits. About 4,500 of the other 
Missouri subscribers on advice of coun- 
sel paid the assessment without re- 

sistance. 

The extra assessment was ordered for 
the purpose of liquidating the association 
which went into receivership in 1928 
when George W. Olds was named receiv- 
er at the home office, and Mr. Abeken 
was named in Missouri. 

Most of the judgments against the for- 
mer policyholders were entered in the 
circuit court early in November. On De- 
cember 5 Circuit Judge Ossing sustained 
the validity of the legal service through 
Superintendent of Insurance Thompson. 





Barry Dinner 
(Continued from Page 22) 
And the soft voice that often turned the 


trick, 

To whom Neal will not kneel, a willing 
slave, 

Now Beha’s hired to make the boys be- 
have 


Sighs for the power authority could give 
If only ’twere the means by which we 


live! 

And for his grief finds only one abate- 
ment: 

He hasn’t to produce an annual state- 
ment! 


“‘Rush to our aid, brave Livingston!’ 
they cry; 

The foe is pressing fiercely, hip and 
thigh, 

And with poor Mutuals they may play 
the deuce! 

But he’s a Michigander, not a goose! 


“And last of all, in little old New York, 

We've got a nice new papa named van 
Schaick : 

At least—we hope we’re making no mis- 
take 

By not correctly calling him van Schaick. 

Or can it be that he would really like 

To have us say “The Honorable van 
Shaick’ ? 

This is a matter where I have no voice: 

‘You pays your money and you takes 
your choice!’ 

But I'll be darned if after all this ‘woik’ 

To name him rightly one must say van 
Schaick. 

“And now! here we are at this great 
banquet in this city of cloud-capped tow- 
ers and gorgeous palaces—listening to 
and making speeches. (I don’t know 
which is the more painful but have an 
idea!) because we’ve been told our dear 
incomparable Barry is leaving the job 
and ‘going home to live, just for a 
change! But don’t you believe it! I’ve 
heard he has two other jobs already 
against the time he can kick a loose leg. 
They tell me, Mr. Toastmaster, he is be- 
ing sent on a Mediterranean Cruise this 
coming winter by your august institu- 
tion, and one of his tasks will be to 
inquire into the charge that the dastard- 
ly British soldiery are encouraging the 
baboons to obliterate a well-known name 
from the Rock of Gibraltar! 

“And when he returns he is fitting out 
a scientific expedition to study the total 
eclipse of the Sun up in Canada! You 
can’t make that man retire when he’s 
been retiring all his life! 


Those Setting-Up Exercises 


“There’s just one thing, I would like 
to ask the worshipful president of the 
grand and glorious Metropolitan. Will 
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W HAT IS AN INSURABLE INTEREST? 


Persons buying insurance must have an active interest in the property 


or contingency against which they insure. 


This is a well established principle 


of law and was brought about by a process of evolution as a result of gambling 


and speculation in insurance during its early English development. 


Insurance 


was placed on wrongdoers on trial for their lives; on the lives of prominent 
persons who might be ill; on ships and cargoes by persons having no interest 


in them other than that of gaming. 


Walpole described insurance as “ 


So deplorable was the situation that 


'—nothing more than a particular game, a 


more solemn species of hazard, and ought to be prohibited, for every reason 
that can be urged against games of chance.” 


Great American 


Audemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Park SURETY 


| We'll gladly answer your questions 








Victor after January first still have to 
do the Radio exercises at 7 o'clock in 
the morning? Must he still rule his 
mode of life by Metropolitan injunction 
and spend his time reading the cheer- 
ful pamphlets issued by the Conserva- 
tion Department? In other words, must 
he continue to eat spinach freely, drink 
buttermilk and six glasses of water a 
day, smoke no cigars and go to bed at 
ten? If so I venture to remark, in spite 
of the enormous difficulty of keeping the 
experience within the Mortality Tables, 
it isn’t worth it! No sir! Yet how stu- 
pid lam! After January first, of course, 
he'll be an annuitant and then he can 
dine on pork chops and scrapple and 
drink all the contraband in New York if 
he want to! Look out Victor! The 
Conservation Department will, as likely 
as not, put in some reverse English and 
place sweet temptations in your path! 
It’s a new thought! 

“This is a rambling speech as you, 
no doubt, have observed for yourselves! 
with here and there a jest, a merry word 
before we part, to stem the tears that in 
the eye-lids start! I should have told 
you long ago that of all the sons of in- 
surance represented at this gathering | 
speak for the youngest. This child was 
an accident—a casualty in fact—for 
whom ’twere better to offer no apolo- 
gies! But here he is—overgrown and 
not a little stupid, perhaps—and you 
must take him for what he is, and for 
what he may be, just as you find him! 

“And so it goes! But speaking for 
the youngest comer, I bring to you, dear 
Victor Barry, fraternal greetings and 
the love of loyal hearts! In all our 
meetings and conventions and chance en- 
counters you’ve been something more 
than a great ambassador, a kind and 
courtly gentleman; you’ve been a com- 
rade and a friend.” 


E. M. Allen’s Talk 


President E. M. Allen of the National 
Surety sympathized with the guest of 
honor in that the latter had eaten more 
chicken a la King than any other man 
in the room; had listened to more long 
speeches and pep talks; more addresses 
of welcome with their ponderous replies. 
As a presiding officer—and he knew none 
who presided more gracefully—Mr. 
Barry had had immense experience. Mr. 
Allen told of the latter’s patience as he 
was button-holed for years to listen to 
tales of grief, to other confidences, to 
hear stories he had heard over and over 
again. 

In discussing the dinner itself Mr. Al- 
len explained its significance. It empha- 
sized the wide circle of friends all of 
whom were well wishers. It meant that 
he was in full possession of a priceless 
asset in the glorious and sincere esteem 
of men living from Coast to Coast. These 
friendships had been won by his sincerity 
and rugged character, the friendship of 
men who respect his judgment and value 
his opinion, who appreciated enduring 
qualities of manhood. 

“You have justly earned the right to 
rest,” he said. “We are all happy 1 
the realization that you have safely an 
honorably steered your course through 
the troubled seas of business strife into 
the calm and serene waters of accom- 
plishment, the harbor of peace and hap- 
piness.” 


Mr. Ecker Pays Tribute 


Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan, told of the faithful serv 
ices of Mr. Barry; and how much Ms 
associates appreciated him as a man ane 
a companion. Mr. Barry had always 
pulled his oar in the Metropolitan boat 
His cheerful presence will be missed. 

Colonel Joseph Button of Richmont. 
Va., former secretary of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioner 
and one of Mr. Barry’s closest frien’ 
of years’ standing, read the testimoni@ 
to Mr. Barry which was written )) 
Henry F. Tyrrell, chairman of the din- 
ner; and which was bound in aa ol 
bossed book, containing names of @ 
present written on parchment. ft 

It was midnight before the guests lel! 
the banquet room, all agreeing that they 
had taken part in a delightful occasio 





